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This,  the  present  Meeting-House,  was  erected  in  1891 

and  is  the  sixth  in  which  this  Church  has 

Worshiped,  all  but  the  first  having 

been  erected  on  the  same 

site 


Erected  1839.     Destroyed  by  fire  1890. 


Sunday,  October  8 

10.30  A.  M. 


PRELUDE.     Andantino.  Lemare 

CALL  TO  WORSHIP.      (Congregation  rising  with  the  Minister). 

DOXOLOGY. 

INVOCATION. 

RESPONSIVE  READING.     Rejoicing  in  God,  Psalms  95  and  48. 

Minister.     O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord; 

People.     Let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  Rock  of  our  salvation. 

Let  us  come  before  His  presence  with  thanksgiving,  and  make  a  joyful 
noise  unto  Him  with  psalms, 

For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God,  and  a  great  King  above  all  gods. 

In  His  hand  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth;  the  strength  of  the  hills 
is  His  also. 

The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it;  and  His  hands  formed  the  dry  land. 

O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 
maker, 

For  He  is  our  God;  and  we  are  the  people  of  His  pasture,  and  the  sheep 
of  His  hand. 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  in  the  city  of  our  God,  in 
the  mountain  of  His  holiness. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  the 
city  of  the  great  King. 

We  have  thought  of  Thy  lovingkindness,  0   God,  in  the  midst  of  Thy 
temple. 

According  to  Thy  name,  O  God,  so  is  Thy  praise  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  Thy  right  hand  is  full  of  righteousness. 

Let  Mount  Zion  rejoice,  let  the  daughters  of  Judah  be  glad,  because  of 
Thy  judgments. 

Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her;  tell  the  towers  thereof. 

Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces;  that  ye  may  tell  it  to 
the  generation  following. 

For  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever:   He  will  be  our  guide  even 
unto  death. 

GLORIA. 

ANTHEM,  GLORIA,  TWELFTH  MASS  Mozart 

SCRIPTURE  LESSON  AND  PRAYER. 

Rev.  Prof.  Curtis  M.  Geer,  Pastor  1895-1897 

RESPONSE. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

OFFERING. 

OFFERTORY  ANTHEM.      He  Shall   Give   His   Ange's   Charge 

Over  Thee,  frcm  the  Cantata  Ruth  D,ocd 


HYMN.      (Tune  of  State  Street). 

(Sung  at  installation  of  Rev.  Charles  B.  Rice,  Sept.  2,  1863) 

1.  I  love  Thy  kingdom,  Lord, 

The  house  of  Thine  abode, 
The  Church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved 
With  His  own  precious  blood. 

2.  I  love  Thy  Church,  O  God; 

Her  walls  before  Thee  stand, 
Dear  as  the  apple  of  Thine  eye, 
And  graven  on  Thy  hand. 

3.  For  her  my  tears  shall  fall, 

For  her  my  prayers  ascend, 
To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given, 
Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end. 

4.  Beyond  my  highest  joy 

I  prize  her  heavenly  ways, 
Her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vows, 
Her  hymns  of  love  and  praise. 

5.  Sure  as  Thy  truth  shall  last, 

To  Zion  shall  be  given 
The  brightest  glories  earth  can  yield, 
And  brighter  bliss  of  heaven. 

Amen. 

ANNIVERSARY  SERMON.     Witnesses  of  Our  Faith,  Calling  Us  Forward. 

Rev.  Austin  Rice,  D.  D. 

HYMN.      (Tune  of  Wareham). 

1.  O  Thou  whose  perfect  goodness  crowns 

With  peace  and  joy  this  sacred  day, 
Our  hearts  are  glad  for  all  the  years 
Thy  love  has  kept  us  in  Thy  way. 

2.  For  common  tasks  of  help  and  cheer, 

For  quiet  hours  of  thought  and  prayer, 
For  moments  when  we  seemed  to  feel 
The  breath  of  a  diviner  air; 

3.  For  mutual  love  and  trust  that  keep 

Unchanged  through  all  the  changing  time, 
For  friends  within  the  veil  who  thrill 
Our  spirits  with  a  hope  sublime: — 

4.  For  this,  and  more  than  words  can  say, 

We  praise  and  bless  Thy  holy  name, 
Come  life  or  death,  enough  to  know 
That  Thou  art  evermore  the  same. 

Amen. 
SERVICE  OF  COMMUNION. 
BENEDICTION. 
POSTLUDE  in  A.  Faulkes 

Miss   Flora   A.   Richmond,   director;    Miss   Rita   Wheelright,  organist 


Rev.  Albert  Virgil  House,  Pastor 

Installed  1914 

Historical  Address 


Sunday,  October  8 


12  M 

Sunday  School  anniversary  observance  under  the  direction  of  Superinten- 
dent  William   Richmond. 

3  P.  M. 

HISTORICAL  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Preston,  Moderator  of  the  Church,  presiding 

PRELUDE.     Quasi  Pastorale.  Smart 

ANTHEM.     Unfold  Ye  Portals,  from  the  Redemption  Gouvod 

DEVOTIONAL.     By  Rev.  Elliott  O.  Foster. 

HYMN.      (Tune  of  Boylston). 

(Composed  by  Jacob  Kimball  of  Topsfield,  singing  master,  for  the  dedication 
of  the    Brick    Church,    1806). 

1.  With  joy  let  Judah  stand 

On  Zion's  chosen  hill, 
Proclaim  the  wonders  of  Thy  hand, 
And  counsels  of  Thy  will. 

2.  Let  strangers  walk  around 

The  city  where  we  dwell, 
Compass  and  view  the  holy  ground, 
And  mark  the  building  well — 

3.  The  order  of  Thv  house, 

The  worship  of  Thy  court, 
The  cheerful  songs,  and  solemn  vows, — 
And  make  a  fair  report. 

4.  How  decent  and  how  wise! 

How  glorious  to  behold 
Beyond  the  pomp  that  charms  the  eyes, 
And  rites  adorned  with  gold ! 

5.  The  God  we  worship  now, 

Will  guide  us  till  we  die; 
Wid  be  our  God  while  here  below, 
And  ours  above  the  sky. 

Amen. 

HISTORICAL   ADDRESS. 

Rev.  Albert  V.  House,  Pastor 

CLOSING   PRAYER. 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Covell  of  Wakefield 

ANTHEM.     Jerusalem  My  Glorious  Home  Lowell  Mason 

BENEDICTION. 

POSTLUDE  in  C.  Capelen 

Miss  Flora  A.  Richmond,  director;  Miss  Rita  Wheelright,  organist 


Sunday,  October  8 

7.30  P.  M. 

Fellowship    Meeting,    Rev.    Leslie    Campbell    Greeley    presiding 
PRELUDE.     Grand  Choeur  MacMastcr 

ANTHEM.     The  Heavens  Are  Telling,  from  Creation  Hajrtn 

DEVOTIONAL.     By  Rev.  James  Richmond. 
HYMN.      (Tune  of  Aurelia). 

1.  The  Church's  one  foundation  is  Jesus  Christ  her  Lord; 
She  is  His  new  creation  by  water  and  the  word; 

From  Heav'n  He  came  and  sought  her  to  be  His  holy  bride; 
With  His  own  blood  He  bought  her,  and  for  her  life  He  died. 

2.  Elect  from  every  nation,  yet  one  o'er  all  the  earth, 
Her  charter  of  salvation  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  birth; 
One  Holy  Name  she  blesses,  partakes  one  holy  food, 
And  to  one  hope  she  presses,  with  every  grace  endued. 

3.  Mid  toil  and  tribulation,  and  tumult  of  her  war, 
She  waits  the  consummation  of  peace  for  evermore; 
Till  with  the  vision  glorious  her  longing  eyes  are  blest, 

And  the  great  Church  victorious  shall  be  the  Church  at  rest. 

Amen. 

ADDRESSES 

Rev.  L.  C.  Greeley,  First  Congregational  Church,  Marblehead. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Whipple,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees  of  First  Church,  Salem. 

Rev.  Walter  G.  Thomas,  Baptist  Church,  Danvers. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Cartmill,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Danvers. 

HYMN.      (Tune  of  Hamburg). 

1.  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross 

On  which  the  Prince  of  glory  died, 
My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss 

And   pour  contempt  on   all  my  pride. 

2.  Forbid  it,  Lord,  that  I  should  boast, 

Save  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  my  God ; 
All  the  vain  things  thst  charm  me  most, 
I  sacrifice  them  to  His  blood. 

3.  See,  from  His  head,  His  hands,  His  feet, 

Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down ; 
Did  e'er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet, 
Or  thorns  compose  so  rich  a  crown? 

4.  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 

That  were  a  present  far  too  small ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all. 

Amen. 


ADDRESSES. 

Rev.  Nathan  Matthews,  Episcopal  Church,  Danvers. 

Rev.  John  A.  Hayes,  Community  Church,  Danvers. 

Mr.  Leon  E.  Grubaugh,  Acting-  Pastor  Maple  Street  Church,  Danvers. 

Rev.  H.  A.  G.  Abbe,  Congregational  Church,  Middleton. 

SOLO.     He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock,  from  The  Messiah  Handel 

Mrs.  Viola  Graves  Kilcoyne 

ADDRESSES. 

Rev.  John  Reed,  South  Congregational  Church,  Peabody. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Scott,  Acting  Pastor,  Congregational  Church,  West  Peabody. 

Rev.  D.  Emery  Burtner,  D.  D.,  Lynn,  Moderator  Essex  South  Association 
of  Congregational  Churches. 

Hon.   Arthur   H.    Wellman,    Topsfield,   Moderator    State    Conference    Con- 
»•  relational  Churches. 

HYMN.      (Tune  of  Azmon). 

1.  O  God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand 

Thy  people  still  are  fed; 
Who  through  this  weary  pilgrimage 
Hast  all  our  fathers  led, 

2.  Our  vows,  our  prayers,  we  now  present 

Before  Thy  throne  of  grace; 
God  of  our  fathers,  be  the  God 
Of  their  succeeding  race. 

3.  Through  each  perplexing  path  of  life 

Our  wandering  footsteps  guide; 
Give  us  each  day  our  daily  bread, 
And  raiment  fit  provide. 

4.  O  spread  Thy  sheltering  wings  around, 

Till   all  our  wanderings  cease, 
And  at  our  Father's  loved  abode 
Our  souls  arrive  in  peace. 

r>.     Such  blessings  from  Thy  gracious  hand 
Our  humble  prayers  implore; 
And  Thou  shalt  be  our  chosen  God, 
And  portion  evermore. 

Amen. 

BENEDICTION. 

POSTLUDE.     March  of  the  Priests,  from  Athalie  Mendelssohn 

Miss  Flora  A.  Richmond,  director;  Miss  Rita  Wheelright,  organist 


Rev.  Austin  Ricf.,  D.  D. 

Pastor  First   Congregational   Church 

Wakefield,   Mass. 

Anniversary  Sermon   and  Toastmaster 


Monday,  October  9 


The  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  will  be  "at  home"  to  their  women  friends 
of  Danvers  and  neighboring  churches  from  2.30  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  church  vestry.     All  will  be  most  cordially  welcomed. 


Tuesday,  October  10 

7   P.  M. 

Banquet,    Rev.    Austin    Rice,    D.    D.,   Toastmaster 

The  following  invited  guests  will  speak: 

Mr.  William  B.  Sullivan,  Danvers  Rev.  Arthur  J.   Covell,  Wakefield 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Chandler,  Boston  Miss  C.  Amanda  Keife,  Asbury  Grove 

Mr.  Irwin  W.  Tapley,  Haverhill  Prof.  Gilbert  H.  Tapley,  Hanover,  N.H. 

Mr.  William  Siner,  Marblehead  Rev.  James  Richmond,  Otis 
Rev.  Elliott  0.  Foster,  Athol 

Soloists — Mrs.  Viola  Graves  Kilcoyne  soprano;  Mr.  Percy  L.  Crosby,  bass. 

Instrumentalists— The   Curtis    Trio:— Miss   Lucy  N.   Curtis,   violin;    Miss 
Eleanor  F.  Mclntyre,  cello;  Miss  Ruth  McKenzie,  piano. 


Wednesday,  October  i  1 

7.30  P.  M. 

ORGAN  RECITAL.     By  Miss  Bessie  Cleaveland. 

HISTORICAL  PAGEANT.     Scenes  from  History  of  the  First  Church. 

Directed  by  Miss  Lillian  R.  Hartigan,  Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Pag- 
eantry in  the  Cambridge  Latin  School. 


Thursday,  October  i  2 

7.30  P.  M. 
Meeting  in  the  Interest  of  Church  Unity,  Rev.  Albert  V.  House  presiding 
Subject:  Obstacles  to  Unity,  How  to  Overcome  Them? 
PRELUDE.     Grand  Choeur  in  B  flat  Dubois 

ANTHEM.     Praise  Ye  the  Father  Gounod 

DEVOTIONAL. 
ANTHEM.     God  of  Our  Fathers  Schnecker 

ADDRESS.     Rev.   Prof.   Samuel   McComb,  D.   D.,   Episcopal   Divinity   School, 
Cambridge. 

HYMN.      (Tune  of  St.  Anne). 

By  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Episcopalian 

1.  O  where  are  kings  and  empires  now 

Of  old  that  went  and  came? 
But,  Lord,  Thy  Church  is  praying  yet, 
A  thousand  years  the  same. 

2.  We  mark  her  goodly  battlements, 

And  her  foundations  strong; 
We  hear  within  the  solemn  voice 
Of  her  unending  song. 

3.  Unshaken  as  eternal  hills, 

Immovable  she  stands, 
A  mountain  that  shall  fill  the  earth, 
A  house  not  made  by  hands. 

Amen. 

ADDRESS.     Rev.  A.  G.  Dieffenbach,  D.  D.,  Editor  Christian  Register,  Unita- 
rian. 

HYMN.      (Tune  of  Louvan). 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Unitarian 

1.  Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar, 

Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  star; 
Center  and  soul  of  ev'ry  sphere, 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near. 

2.  Lord  of  all  life,  below,  above, 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  love, 
Before  Thy  ever-blazing  throne 
We  ask  no  luster  of  our  own. 

3.  Grant  us  Thy  truth  to  make  us  free, 

And  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  Thee, 
Till  all  Thy  living  altars  claim 

One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame. 

Amen. 

ADDRESS.     Rev.  Prof.  Woodman  Bradbury,  D.  D.,   Baptist  Theological   In- 
stitution, Newton. 


HYMN.     (Tune  of  Boylston). 

By  John  Fawcett,  Baptist 

1.  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  in  Christian  love; 
The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above. 

2.  Before  our  Father's  throne 

We  pour  our  ardent  prayers; 
Our  fears,  our  hopes,  our  aims,  are  one, 
Our  comforts  and  our  cares. 

3.  We  share  our  mutual  wees; 

Our  mutual  burdens  bear; 
And  often  for  each  other  flows 
The  sympathizing  tear. 

1.     From  sorrow,  toil,  and  pain, 
And  sin,  we  shall  be  free, 
And  perfect  love  and  friendship  reign 
Through   all   eternity. 

Amen. 
ADDRESS.     Rev.  William  E.  Gilroy,  Editor  of  the  Congregationalist. 

HYMN.      (Tune  of  All  Saints  No.  2). 

By  Ozora   S.   Davis,   Congregationalist 

1.  At  length  there  dawns  the  glorious  day  by  prophets  long  foretold; 
At  length  the  chorus  clearer  grows  that  shepherds  heard  of  old. 
The  day  of  growing  brotherhood  breaks  on  cur  eager  eyes, 

And  human  hatreds  flee  before  the  radiant  eastern  skies. 

2.  For  what  are  sundering  strains  of  blood,  or  ancient  caste  and  creed? 
One  claim  unites  all  men  in  Christ  to  serve  each  human  need. 

Then  here  together,  brother  men,  we  pledge  to  Christ  anew 
Our  loyal  love,  our  stalwart  faith,  our  service  strong  and  true. 

3.  One  common  faith  unites  us  all,  we  seek  one  common  goal. 
One  tender  cemfort  broods  upon  the  struggling  human  soul. 
To  this  clear  call  cf  brotherhood  our  hearts  responsive  ring; 
We  join  the  medern  new  crusade  of  our  great  Lord  and  King. 

Amen. 
BENEDICTION. 
POSTLUDE.     Processional    March  LeBlanc 

Miss  Flora  A.  Richmond,  director;  Miss  Rita  Wheelright,  organist 


Friday,  October  1  3 

7.30  P.  M. 

Devotional  Meeting,  of  reminiscent  character 
Sunday,  October  15 

10.30  A.   M. 

PRELUDE.     Andantino  Lemare 

CALL  TO  WORSHIP. 
DOXOLOGY. 
INVOCATION. 

RESPONSIVE  READING.     Selection  No.  58. 
GLORIA. 

ANTHEM.     Praise  Ye  the  Father  Gounod 

SCRIPTURE  LESSON. 

HYMN.     No.  479.     Faith  of  Our  Fathers,    (St.  Catherine). 
PRAYER. 
RESPONSE. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
OFFERING. 

ANTHEM.     Gloria,  Twelfth  Mass.  Mozart 

HYMN.     No.  555.     Glorious  Things  of  Thee  Are  Spoken.      (Austria). 
SERMON.     The  Road  Ahead.     Rev.  Frederick  E.  Emrich,  D.  D. 
HYMN.     No.  1.     Our  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past.      (St.  Anne). 
BENEDICTION. 

POSTLUDE  in  A.  Faulkes 

Miss  Flora  A.  Richmond,  director;  Miss  Rita  Wheelright,  organist 

4   P.  M. 

Pilgrimage    to    Wadsworth    Cemetery    to    visit    Graves    of    Ministers    and 
Members. 


6.30  P.  M. 

Christian  Endeavor  Rally 
Members  past  and  present,  and  friends,  cordially  invited. 
Mr.  Russell  G.  Blair,  Field  Sec'y  Mass.  C.  E.  Union  will  speak. 


CHURCH  OFFICERS,  1922 

Pastor,  Rev.  Albert  V.  House  Moderator,  Charles  H.  Preston 

Clerk,  Nettie  M.  Pratt  Treasurer,  Alfred  P.  Hutchinson 

Collector,  Edna  W.  Roberts  Auditor,  Frank  E.  Sweetser 

Deacons,  George  W.  French,  Fred  H.  Nowers,  William  Richmond 

Deaconesses,  Clara   M.  French,  Mrs.  Abby  J.   Hutchinson,   Florence   A.   Mudge 

Sunday  School  Superintendent,  William  Richmond 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Walter  T.  Hutchinson  George   A.   Wilkins 

('.  Ralph  Tapley  Charles  H.  Preston 

Walter  A.   Tapley 

HOSPITALITY   COMMITTEE 
Everett  C.  Carr  Mrs.  E.  Florence  Prentiss 

Fred  A.   Chase  Mrs.  F.  H.  Poole 

Linwood  N.  Eastman  Mrs.   Clarence  W.  Wentworth 

Mrs.  Abbie  C.  Goodale  Henry  O.  Verry 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Ferguson  Henry  H.  Thomas 

Mrs.    Richard    S.    Herndon  Mrs.  Chester  E.  Wheeler 

Edna  W.    Roberts 

TRUSTEES  OF  TRUST  FUNDS 
Alfred  P.  Hutchinson  C.  Ralph  Tapley 

Charles  H.  Preston 

President  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  Mrs.  Annie   M.   Gardner 

President  Y.  P.  C.  E.  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Woodbury 

250TH    ANNIVERSARY    COMMITTEES 
Managing  Committee 
Charles    H.    Preston,    Chairman;    Mrs.    Frank    T.    Ferguson,    Rev.    Albert    V. 
House,  Fred  H.  Nowers,  C.  Ralph  Tapley. 

Sunday   Observance 
Miss  Harriet  P.  Roberts,  Chairman;   Deacon  George  W.   French,   Rev.  A.   V. 
House,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Johnson,  Deacon  William  Richmond,  Miss  Nellie  Wood, 
Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Woodbury. 

Music 

Miss  Flora  A.  Richmond,  Chairman;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Marsh,  Henry  H.  Thomas,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chester  E.  Wheeler,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Woodman. 

Decorations 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Tapley,  Chairman;   Fred   A.   Chase,  Loring  B.   Goodale,  Mrs. 

Henry  E.  Lombard,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Reed,  Mrs.  Clarence  Wentworth. 

Printing 
Sidney    F.    Swinerton,    Chairman;    Walter    T.    Hutchinson,    George    H.    Poor, 
Frank  E.  Sweetser    Edward  A.  Wheeler. 

Pageant 

Mrs.  Frank  T.  Ferguson,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Herndon,  Mrs.  Fred  H. 
Nowers,  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Sweetser. 

Friday  Observance 
Miss  Nettie  M.   Pratt,  Chairman;    Miss   Fidelia  J.   Bowdoin,   Mrs.   Alexander 
Gardner,  Miss  Margaret  Nowers,  Miss  Mary  F.  Pitman. 

Finance 
Frank  W.  Marsh,  Chairman;  Frank  T.  Ferguson,  Alfred  P.  Hutchinson. 

Invitations 
Walter  A.  Tapley,  Chairman;  Miss  Florence  A.  Mudge,  Charles  H.  .Preston. 

Publicity 
E.  H.  Perley,  Chairman;  Jasper  Marsh,  Charles  S.  Tapley. 


The  First  Church  of  Darners,  Congregational,  early  began 
to  prepare  for  an  adequate  observance  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  "Beginning  of  preaching  in 
Salem  Village."  A  half  century  before,  1872,  the  Bicen- 
tennial had  been  celebrated  and,  as  an  outcome,  an  invaluable 
history  of  the  parish,  an  enlargement  of  the  historical  ad- 
dress given  by  Rev.  Charles  B.  Rice  on  that  occasion,  pub- 
lished. It  was  felt  that  the  intervening  fifty  years  had  been 
of  such  character  as  to  demand  commemoration  and  further 
that  the  people  of  this  day  owed  it  to  those  of  the  earlier 
times  to  make  visible  before  the  world  the  continuous  history 
of  the  church. 

At  a  special  meeting,  April  29,  1921,  the  following  vote 
was  passed :  that  a  general  committee  be  appointed  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  appropriate  observance  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  church;  that  the  moderator, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Preston,  be  chairman  of  that  committee  and 
that  he  appoint  four  others  to  serve  with  him;  that  the  com- 
mittee report  back  to  the  church. 

The  moderator  appointed  the  following  to  serve  with  him : 
Mr.  C.  Ralph  Tapley,  Rev.  A.  V.  House,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Fergu- 
son, Deacon  Fred  H.  Nowers.  This  General  Committee  chose 
Mr.  Nowers  as  secretary.  Sub-committees  as  named  by  the 
General  Committee  appear  in  the  program  of  the  Anniver- 
sary Week  bound  up  herewith.  (See  front  of  the  book.)  By 
mistake  the  names  of  the  Banquet  Committee  were  not 
printed.     They  are  given  here. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Preston 

Mrs.  Jasper  Marsh 

Mrs.  George  H.  Clark 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  N.  Wettlauffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Knowlton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Forness 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Flint 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Curtis 

Mrs.  Edwin  Palmer 

Mrs.  C.  Ralph  Tapley 

Mrs.  Alex.  Gardner 

Mrs.  Gustave  Dreher 

Miss  Caddie  0.  Sargent 

Mr.  Otis  Verry 
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Also  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Hobart  Clark  should  appear 
as  a  member  of  the  Decorations  Committee. 

Deacon  George  William  French,  who  served  on  the  com- 
mittee for  Sabbath  Observance,  was  not  entirely  new  to 
anniversaries  of  this  sort,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Decorations  fifty  years  before. 

By  vote  of  the  General  Committee  the  week  of  October 
8-15,  1922,  was  chosen  for  the  observance,  and  the  general 
character  of  each  day's  exercises  fixed.  Also  Eev.  A.  V.  House 
was  asked  to  give  the  Historical  Address.  Details  of  the  pro- 
gram were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  sub-committees. 

As  regards  the  printing  of  the  program,  the  committees 
on  Printing  and  Publicity  worked  together.  In  this  connec- 
tion Mr.  E.  H.  Perley,  chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee 
and  a  practical  newspaper  man,  gave  invaluable  assistance. 

The  work  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  in  raising 
money  should  be  mentioned.  Teams  were  organized  among 
the  members,  an  interesting  scheme  of  socials  and  entertain- 
ments was  carried  out  and  soliciting  both  within  and  without 
the  parish  thoroughly  done,  with  the  result  that  $1,441.67 
became  available  for  purposes  of  the  anniversary. 

Moreover,  the  special  Finance  Committee,  working  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  church,  was  instrumental  in 
raising  a  large  sum,  so  that,  with  money  from  all  sources, 
the  expense  involved  in  the  anniversary  was  fully  met  and 
all  outstanding  bills  against  the  church  (some  of  which  were 
for  extensive  repairs  on  the  parsonage)  were  liquidated.  The 
parish  began  the  new  year,  1923,  with  a  clean  financial  slate. 

Invitations. 

The  work  of  the  Invitations  Committee  is  here  summarized 
in  their  own  words: 

"The  Committee  on  Invitations  began  several  months  in 
advance  of  the  Anniversary  to  prepare  a  list  of  names  of 
persons  and  families  who  had  formerly  been  connected  either 
with  the  church  or  parish  but  who  had  moved  to  other  places. 
This  work  involved  much  writing  and  personal  inquiry.  The 
oldest  persons  in  the  church  and  parish  were  consulted  and 
were  of  much  assistance  in  furnishing  names  of  people  whose 
ancestors  had  once  been  influential  members  of  our  congre- 
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gation.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  invitations  with  a  brief 
outline  of  the  program  were  issued.  Many  responded  in 
person  to  these  invitations  and  many  written  acknowledg- 
ments were  received." 

Music. 

The  music,  which  was  a  very  effective  feature  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  week,  was  in  the  main  furnished  by  a  large 
chorus  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Flora  A.  Richmond,  with 
Miss  Rita  Wheelwright  as  organist.  Part  of  the  report  of 
the  Music  Committee  is  here  given : 

"It  was  the  desire  of  the  General  Committee  that  the  Anni- 
versary chorus  should  be  made  up,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
First  Church  choir  singers  of  former  years,  assisted  by  the 
present  choir.  As  a  result  of  the  invitations  extended,  nearly 
forty  singers  were  enrolled.  Miss  Annabel  Clark  of  Medford, 
descendant  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Clark,  pastor  1717-1768,  and 
soprano  soloist  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
present  meeting-house,  sang  as  a  member  of  the  chorus  at 
the  three  services  of  the  first  Sunday.  Assisting  at  all  the 
services  were  former  choir  directors  Charles  E.  Perkins, 
Thurman  Leslie  and  William  Richmond,  the  last  named  being 
the  earliest  of  those  present  to  be  connected  with  the  First 
Church  choir.  Another  very  early  choir  member  present 
was  Alexander  Gardner  who,  for  twenty  years,  gave  his 
services. 

"Two  rehearsals  a  week  were  held,  beginning  the  first  week 
in  September.  These  proved  to  be  most  pleasant  occasions, 
the  chorus  being  inspired  both  by  the  fine  old  selections  and 
by  the  feeling  of  reunion. 

"The  names  of  the  Anniversary  Chorus  follow: 

"Soprano :  Lucy  Ballard,  Mabel  Benvie,  Doris  Carr,  Anna- 
bel Clark,  Beatrice  Cook,  Mrs.  Edith  Guppy  Crosby,  Evan- 
geline Dreher,  Mrs.  Viola  Graves  Kilcoyne,  Mrs.  Marion 
Gardner  Lombard,  Margaret  Nowers,  Flora  Richmond,  Eve- 
lyn Sawyer,  Mrs.  Mabel  Blanchard  Wheeler. 

"Alto:  Alice  Cook,  May  Hole,  Mrs.  Esther  Leibsch,  Mrs. 
Alice  Gilford  Nowers,  Mary  Pitman,  Mrs.  Persis  Chase  Pit- 
man, Mrs.  Annie  Wilkins  Rider,  Edna  Roberts,  Helen  Turk- 
ington,  Mrs.  Maude  Watson  Wentworth. 
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"Tenor:  Hobart  Clark,  Ralph  Knowlton,  Thurman  Leslie, 
Ernest  Pitman,  Leonard  Ramsdell,  William  Richmond,  Oli- 
ver Turkington. 

"Bass :  Percy  Crosby,  Alexander  Gardner,  Fred  H.  Nowers, 
Charles  E.  Perkins,  Ernest  Putnam,  Henry  Eider,  Henry  H. 
Thomas." 

It  should  be  noted,  in  addition  to  the  statement  by  the 
Music  Committee,  that  some  of  the  musicians  were  friends 
from  other  churches  in  town  and  vicinity  who  freely  gave 
their  services  for  the  success  of  this  important  feature. 

The  newspapers  were  generous  in  the  space  allotted  to  the 
anniversary,  both  before  and  during  the  Anniversary  Week. 
Notable  among  those  which  gave  sympathetic  and  extensive 
treatment  are  the  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Transcript  and  Salem 
News.  The  Danvers  Herald  published  the  historical  address 
in  full  the  week  following  the  exercises. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  8 
MORNING  SERVICE 

Sunday  morning,  October  8,  beheld  something  like  the  old- 
time  scene  as  the  people  in  goodly  numbers  nocked  to  the 
meeting-house.  To  be  sure,  they  did  not  come  in  chaises 
and  carry-alls  and  wagons.  The  trolley  brought  many.  Some 
were  on  foot.  Automobiles  were  in  evidence,  many  coining 
from  a  distance,  bringing  absent  sons  and  daughters  back 
to  their  old  spiritual  home. 

The  weather  was  not  propitious.  Although  there  was  no 
engulfing  rainfall,  as  had  marred  the  anniversary  day  fifty 
years  before,  there  was  a  distressing  drizzle,  which  unfortu- 
nately was  but  the  prelude  to  conditions  of  unpleasantness 
which  prevailed  through  a  good  part  of  the  week.  Neverthe- 
less the  response  was  loyal,  the  attendance  of  the  first  day 
being,  for  the  morning  370,  for  the  afternoon  270  and  for 
the  evening  425. 

The  auditorium  was  decorated  with  stately  palms  and 
potted  ferns,  with  a  large  basket  bouquet  of  yellow  chrysan- 
themums. In  the  class  rooms  and  parlor  oak  branches  were 
artistically  arranged  about  the  ceilings  and  corners,  while 
large  bouquets  of  garden  flowers,  dahlias,  salvia  and  snap- 
dragon gave  a  touch  of  color. 
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In  the  absence  of  Eev.  Curtis  M.  Geer,  former  pastor,  who 
had  sent  a  letter  of  regret,  the  devotions  of  the  morning 
service  were  conducted  by  the  pastor,  Eev.  A.  V.  House,  who 
also  assisted  Eev.  Dr.  Austin  Eice  in  the  service  of  Com- 
munion, which  came  after  the  sermon.  The  deacons  offici- 
ating in  the  Communion  Service  were  G.  W.  French,  F.  H. 
Nowers,  and  William  Eichmond,  all  of  the  First  Church ;  Wil- 
liam Siner,  of  Marblehead,  former  deacon  of  the  First 
Church;  and  Edward  P.  Hutchinson  of  Brighton,  a  son  of 
the  First  Church.  The  old  communion  set,  dating  far  back 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  consisting  of  two  tankards 
and  ten  cups,  adorned  the  table  and  was  used  in  serving  the 
ministers  and  deacons. 

The  Committee  on  Sabbath  Observance  counted  itself  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  Eev.  Austin  Eice,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Wakefield,  Mass.  to  preach  the 
anniversary  sermon.  Dr.  Eice  is  a  son  of  Eev.  Charles  B. 
Eice,  D.  D.,  for  thirty-one  years  pastor  of  the  First  Church. 
He  was  born  in  the  old  parsonage  and  grew  to  manhood  in 
Danvers.  The  following  account  of  the  sermon  was  given  in 
the  Salem  Evening  News,  the  summary  of  the  sermon  being 
from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Eice  himself. 


ANNIVERSARY  SERMON 
By  Rev.  Austin  Rice,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Rice  took  for  his  text  Hebrews  12 : 1-2,  "Wherefore 
seeing  we  are  also  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 

He  answered  the  question,  "How  may  we  run  the  Chris- 
tian race ;  how  today  bear  our  witness  to  this  sublime  faith  ?" 
and  showed  how  this  church,  at  this  great  commemorative 
anniversary,  might  proclaim  and  advance  the  faith.  He 
spoke  without  notes,  except  when  quoting  others,  and  in 
gesture  and  in  other  ways  brought  back  to  many  the  picture 
of  his  honored  father.  He  was  closely  followed  during  the 
half  hour  which  he  occupied  in  expounding  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  he  saw  them. 

He  said  in  part: 

"The  Christian  faith  has  been  proclaimed  in  this  place 
for  250  years.  During  that  long  span  of  time  the  Author 
and  Supreme  Witness  to  the  faith  which  bears  His  name  has 
been  present  in  this  church.  During  these  many  years  men 
and  women  and  youth  in  each  successive  generation  have 
given  their  glad  witness  to  their  faith  in  Christ.  They  have 
run  the  race  which  was  set  before  them.  They  have  been  more 
than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  them.  They  have 
received  the  crown  of  eternal  life. 

"In  this  world  there  actually  exists  the  Christian  faith. 
There  is  a  belief  in  God  and  His  character  and  purposes  which 
is  distinctively  Christian.  This  is  a  genuine  force.  It  has 
built  in  this  neighborhood  and  almost  upon  this  exact  spot 
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of  ground  six  meeting  houses.  It  has  reared  in  other  parts 
of  the  town  other  temples.  It  has  brought  into  the  service 
of  Jesus  thousands  of  disciples.  It  has  in  some  real  degree 
leavened  the  whole  community  with  the  free  New  Testament 
ideals  of  democracy  and  brotherhood.  It  has  brought  forth 
large  fruit  in  Christlike  characters.  It  was  and  is  a  living 
power. 

"  'Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
Faith,'  so  our  text  declares  Christ  to  be  the  first  and  supreme 
example  and  witness  to  the  faith.  His  life  bore  clear  marks 
of  an  origin  above  the  earthly  and  the  transitory.  The 
source  of  His  character  was  not  in  what  is  low  or  perishable. 
In  Him  was  life  and  the  light  of  men.  To  try  to  picture 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  be  an  impossible  task.  But  the 
story  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  and  the  witness  of  the  risen 
Lord  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples  bear  convincing 
testimony  to  the  matchless  fact  of  human  experience  which 
is  faith  in  God.  In  Jesus  we  behold  the  light  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  glory  of  God. 

"Bethlehem,  Galilee,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  parables, 
the  Lord's  supper,  the  wonderful  works  of  healing  and  deeds 
of  compassion,  Calvary  and  Easter,  all  speak  to  us  of  the 
Savior,  whose  power,  felt  then,  is  still  present  today,  even 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  those  brave  pioneers  who  founded 
this  church. 

"  'Christ,  above  all  glory  seated ! 
King  triumphant,   strong  to   save!' 

"The  heart  of  the  Christian  religion  is  sincere,  childlike 
love  for  Jesus.  Its  main  principles  are  known  to  all.  God 
is  our  Father.  The  soul  of  this  universe  is  not  in  the  last 
analysis  matter  or  force,  but  intelligence,  goodness  and  love. 
Men  are  now  mere  things,  specks  of  dust  or  animals,  but 
are  in  part  divine,  and  can  grow  to  be  like  Jesus.  God  has 
a  kingdom  of  justice  and  brotherhood  in  which  He  asks  our 
co-operation.  Finally  men  are  designed  of  God  for  a  larger 
life  beyond  the  present. 

"The  Christian  faith  stands  in  glorious  and  supreme  con- 
trast with  other  and  cheaper  standards  of  action. 

"Christianity  challenges  the  soul  against  the  easy-going, 
shallow  optimism  of  the  times.    It  lifts  its  voice  against  the 
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smooth,  superficial  ideas  of  duty  and  right  which  are  so 
prevalent.  How  many  people  say,  if  not  in  words,  yet  in 
deeds:  'Life  is  easy!  Life  is  not  a  warfare.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  evil  or  sin.    Everything  will  come  out  all  right.' 

"In  startling  contrast  to  this  mushy,  jellyfish  standard  of 
character  were  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  Granted  that 
sometimes  they  were  too  austere  and  gloomy,  nevertheless, 
there  was  something  tonic,  noble  and  invigorating  in  their 
stern  and  lofty  ideals  of  duty  and  of  personal  responsibility 
to  Almighty  God. 

"Longfellow  expressed  the  Christian  standard  when  he 
read  to  his  college  classmates  his  poem:  'Life  is  real!  Life 
is  earnest !' 

"Bev.  John  D.  Jones,  one  of  the  Congregational  leaders 
of  England,  says,  'Life  according  to  the  Bible  is  not  a  barrack 
square  parade;  it  is  a  fierce  campaign.  Military  figures 
abound  in  the  Bible;  just  because  life  is  a  struggle,  a  wrestle, 
a  battle.' 

"Is  not  Dr.  Jones  right?  And  if  we  are  really  aspiring 
toward  a  noble  character  and  not  idly  content  to  drift,  do 
we  not  find  need  both  for  the  mighty  challenge  and  the 
mighty  power  which  the  Christian  faith  sets  before  us,  when 
it  bids  us  run  our  race,  looking  unto  Jesus  who  endured  the 
cross  ? 

"Against  the  pessimism  and  paganism  of  the  hour  Chris- 
tianity is  our  only  hope.  Every  one  is  discussing  'intelli- 
gence tests.'  A  man  might  have  a  new  light  upon  his  spir- 
itual standards  if  he  submitted  to  such  a  test  as  this.  What 
are  your  habitual  reactions  toward  life?  Do  they  express 
themselves  in  sentences  like  this?  'Every  man  has  his  price. 
Everybody  is  corrupt.  Human  nature  never  changes.  We 
shall  always  have  wars.  Prohibition  robs  me  of  my  liberty.' 
Or  suppose  a  man  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  other  races,  like 
the  Negro  and  the  Japanese,  in  terms  of  scorn.  If  such  is 
the  case,  then  the  man  should  rate  himself  as  a  cynic,  a  pessi- 
mist, a  pagan.  His  grade  of  spiritual  vision  is  that  of  a 
moron. 

"Christianity  always  stands  for  the  hopeful  and  ideal  views 
of  life.  Several  years  ago  a  prominent  Catholic  layman  of 
Massachusetts,  addressing  a  club  of  Congregational  pastors, 
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made  an  earnest  plea  for  better  understanding  and  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Christian  faith. 
He  spoke  of  the  influences  and  forces  in  Boston,  which  did 
not  revere  the  cross,  and  which  did  reckon  life  in  terms  of 
money.  Just  because  all  Christians  had  this  common  bond 
of  loyalty  to  Christ,  to  the  cross  and  to  the  ideal  instead  of 
to  the  material,  this  able  layman  felt  we  should  all  work 
with  mutual  understanding  and  harmony. 

"'We  sometimes  ask  about  a  man's  religious  faith,'  so  a 
Congregational  army  chaplain  remarked  not  long  ago,  'Is 
he  a  Hebrew?  a  Catholic?'  and  when  the  reply  is  'No,'  we 
assume  that  he  must  be  a  Protestant.  But  he  may  not  be  a 
man  of  Protestant  faith  at  all.  He  may  actually  be  a  pagan. 
It  would  be  fairer  all  round  to  call  him  a  pagan. 

"Now  against  the  pressure  of  practical  paganism,  which 
lives  for  self,  for  excitement,  for  pleasure  seeking,  for  money 
grabbing,  against  all  this  tremendous  appeal,  Jesus  set  the 
standard  of  the  divine  ideal  and  the  divine  command.  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  If  any 
man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  daily.' 

"How  may  we  run  the  Christian  race  ?  We  must  lay  aside 
every  weight  of  discouragement.  We  must  answer  the  pessi- 
mism and  agnosticism  of  the  times  by  the  matchless  logic  of 
a  Christ-filled  character."  Mr.  Bice  quoted  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
recent  article  on  the  possible  power  of  religion  as  a  creative 
force,  capable  of  saving  the  world,  but  of  the  sorrowful  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Hall  concerning  his  failure  to  see  evident  signs 
of  a  reawakened  Christian  altruism. 

"According  to  a  thoughtful  teacher  of  philosophy  in  New 
York  city  people  were  looking  for  the  evidence  of  a  Christian 
God,  not  perhaps  so  much  in  cosmic  arguments  or  abstract 
reasoning,  however  important,  but  they  wanted  to  see  the 
signs  of  a  growing  kingdom  of  righteousness,  industrial  jus- 
tice and  peace,  which  should  manifest  to  them  the  power  of  a 
vital  faith  having  its  source  in  God." 

"This  honored  and  loved  church  has  a  character  and  a 
history  of  its  own.     This  church  has  fought  the  good  fight 
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and  has  kept  the  faith.  To  how  many  of  you  this  church  is 
precious  beyond  all  power  of  words  to  describe.  It  has  been 
to  you  a  sacred  and  beautiful  inheritance.  It  is  a  house  of 
God.  For  multitudes  whom  you  have  loved  it  has  already 
proved  the  gate  of  heaven.  I  dare  not  attempt  to  speak  of 
the  thoughts  and  memories  which  crowd  into  my  heart  and 
which  I  know  are  thronging  your  hearts  at  this  hallowed 
moment. 

"Here  has  been  our  home.  Here  my  father  preached  for 
more  than  30  years.  In  this  church  and  in  this  town  he  was 
a  member  and  citizen  for  50  years.  Just  half  a  century  ago 
he  gave  the  historical  address,  and  the  task  into  which  he 
put  so  much  of  interest  and  affection  will  be  carried  on  this 
afternoon  with  joy  and  with  power  in  the  noble  address  which 
we  are  to  hear  from  your  pastor,  even  as  he  has  been  leading 
you  with  such  courage  and  such  large  hearted  faith  during 
these  momentous  years  of  world  war  and  of  arduous  recon- 
struction. 

"If  I  were  to  speak  of  my  own  family  and  of  what  the 
church  has  meant  to  us  it  would  be  simply  to  represent  what 
this  church  means  to  you  all.  A  few,  a  very  few  of  you  go 
back  in  memory  to  the  days  of  the  strong  preaching  and 
leadership  of  Dr.  Braman,  even  earlier  than  the  last  celebra- 
tion of  1872.  And  throughout  all  that  time  this  church  has 
been  a  sacred  spot.  Here  the  children  have  been  dedicated 
to  God  in  holy  baptism.  Here  boys  and  girls  have  been 
trained  in  the  word  of  God.  And  what  glad,  grateful  rec- 
ollections rise  before  us  as  we  think  of  the  faces  of  super- 
intendents and  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School.  Here  we 
learned  to  know  Jesus.  Here  we  humbly  and  lovingly 
acknowledged  Him  as  our  Savior.  Can  we  ever  forget  that 
day  ?    Here  we  received  the  bread  and  cup  from  the  Lord. 

"To  many  of  you  this  place  is  sacred  because  here  you  be- 
gan your  married  life  and  found  the  blessing  of  God  in  your 
new  home.  From  this  place  you  received  words  of  immortal 
comfort  when  bereavement  and  death  shadowed  your  life. 

"Throughout  the  years  this  church  has  been  loyal  in  sacri- 
fice. Calamity  and  fire  have  but  spurred  it  to  new  sacrifices. 
It  has  been  loyal  to  education,  to  freedom  of  the  union,  to 
the  great  missionary  enterprises,  and  to  the  causes  of  justice 
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and  of  peace.  Without  it  this  neighborhood  would  have  been 
poor  indeed.  Because  of  it  and  of  the  faith  which  has  shone 
in  life  and  in  its  members  we  give  thanks  to  God. 

"Let  us  who  have  such  a  precious  heritage  hold  nothing 
back  from  our  Lord.  Let  us  confess  Him,  serve  Him  and 
run  the  race  set  before  us.  The  Lord's  Supper  and  such  a 
commemorative  anniversary  like  the  armistice  celebration  is 
a  memorial  and  a  dedication.  May  the  uplift  of  this  com- 
munion and  of  this  animating  celebration  help  really  and 
genuinely  to  lift  our  lives  toward  God,  and  in  the  faith  of 
Christ  enable  us  to  share  in  lifting  the  world  nearer  to  that 
ideal  for  which  He  gave  himself  upon  the  cross." 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SERVICE 

The  Anniversary  service  of  the  Sunday  School,  designed 
especially  to  give  the  younger  people  a  sense  of  the  great 
things  of  which  they  were  recipients,  was  held  in  the  church 
hall  at  noon,  in  charge  of  Superintendent  William  Richmond. 
Addresses  in  keeping  with  the  day  were  made  by  former 
Superintendents  William  Siner  and  F.  H.  Nowers,  and  by 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Emerson,  a  servant  of  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association. 


The  time  immediately  succeeding  the  services  of  the  morn- 
ing was  marked  by  the  greetings  of  old  friends  and  the  re- 
newal of  old  fellowships.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
entertaining  visitors  in  the  homes  of  First  Church  people. 
But,  while  this  was  done,  the  committee  found  it  had  little 
to  do  in  bringing  hosts  and  guests  together.  The  ties  of 
former  years  extended  down  to  the  present.  Visitors  were 
laid  hold  of  by  old-time  friends  and  carried  away  to  the 
continuing  fellowship  of  the  homes. 

HISTORICAL  SERVICE 

While  the  plan  for  the  day  was  being  discussed  in  commit- 
tee, fear  was  expressed  that  three  services,  one  of  which, 
the  Historical  Service,  was  bound  to  be  of  unusual  length, 
would  overtax  the  strength  and  possibly  the  interest  of  the 
people.    To  this  the  reply  had  been  that  the  day  as  projected 
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would  not  require  a  greater  expenditure  than  the  Sabbath  of 
the  olden  time,  and  as  an  old-time  church  we  might  be 
justified  in  giving  the  people  a  sample  of  what  their  fathers 
regularly  went  through.  The  attendance  of  the  afternoon 
disclosed  the  present  generation  as  "good  sports,"  a  very 
satisfactory  number  braving  the  certainty  of  a  long  address. 
Many  guests  were  present  from  other  churches  of  the  Essex 
South  Association,  to  all  of  which  invitations  had  been  sent, 
who  had  been  prevented  by  their  own  services  from  attend- 
ing in  the  morning. 

Eev.  Elliott  0.  Foster,  who  led  in  the  devotional  service, 
is  a  son  of  the  First  Church  and  now  pastor  in  Athol,  Mass. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  which  consumed  an  hour  and 
three  quarters  in  its  delivery,  portions  being  omitted  at  that, 
Mr.  House  presented  to  the  church  a  portrait  of  Eev.  C.  B. 
Bice  given  by  the  Eice  family.  This  was  followed  by  an 
appropriate  and  beautiful  prayer  by  Eev.  Arthur  J.  Covell, 
Dr.  Bice's  successor  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pastoral 
Supply. 

The  singing  of  "Jerusalem,  My  Glorious  Home,"  by  the 
choir  brought  the  service  to  an  impressive  and  fitting  end. 

After  the  address  a  simple  lunch  was  served  in  the  church 
dining  room  to  guests  who  had  come  from  a  distance,  and 
who  wished  to  remain  for  the  service  of  the  evening,  by  the 
team  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  which  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence W.  Wentworth  was  chairman.  A  large  number  shared 
the  ample  provision. 
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HISTORICAL  ADDEESS 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the  life  of  a  church !  An 
immense  field  to  cover;  the  more  so  that  that  life  has  been  in 
so  large  part  and  for  so  long  a  time  the  life  of  the  whole 
community;  that  too  lived  in  times  filled  with  great  move- 
ments and"  significant  events.  Who  is  sufficient  for  this  thing 
within  the  limit  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  this  hour  ? 

But  happily  my  task  is  not  so  great  as  might  appear.    Much 
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HISTORICAL  ADDRESS  BY 
REV.  ALBERT  VIRGIL  HOUSE 


now  JJanvers,  ±OY£.  .DUG  Tne  woik  ui  uc.  xtiue  was  mure  mail 
an  address.  The  speech  delivered  was  amplified  until  it  be- 
came a  treatise,  as  accurate  and  as  nearly  complete  as  insight 
and  industry  could  make  it.  This  is  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  our  people  and  accessible  to  all.  Consequently  I  need  not 
go  into  detail  as  regards  the  period  covered  by  Dr.  Eice.  Yet 
still  I  find  myself  held  by  the  fascination  of  that  first  two 
hundred  years.  I  cannot  leave  them  entirely  out  of  account 
nor  ought  I.  There  are  the  beginnings  of  our  parish  life. 
There  are  the  sources  of  the  streams  which  have  watered  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  broad 
life-giving  currents  of  the  streams  themselves.  We  must 
give  our  thought  to  that  period,  if  not  in  the  way  of  narra- 
tive, at  least  for  purposes  of  analysis,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand in  any  measure  the  historic  genius  of  this  church  and 
the  estate  in  which  it  finds  itself  today. 

Let  it  be  recognized  that  analysis  must  rest  in  some  meas- 
ure upon  statement  of  fact.  My  purpose  involves  of  necessity 
a  review  of  the  main  outlines  of  our  church's  history.    I  am 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the  life  of  a  church !  An 
immense  field  to  cover;  the  more  so  that  that  life  has  been  in 
so  large  part  and  for  so  long  a  time  the  life  of  the  whole 
community;  that  too  lived  in  times  filled  with  great  move- 
ments and  significant  events.  Who  is  sufficient  for  this  thing 
within  the  limit  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  this  hour  ? 

But  happily  my  task  is  not  so  great  as  might  appear.  Much 
of  the  ground  has  already  been  so  well  covered  as  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  a  detailed  survey.  Because  of  important 
events  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  community  the  attention  of 
the  world  has  been  fixed  upon  that  portion  of  our  history  and 
the  story  told  with  great  fullness.  Moreover  the  people  of 
Danvers  have  taken  an  intelligent  and  fruitful  interest  in 
their  annals  as  a  whole  and  many  articles  and  publications 
have  been  issued  bringing  out  their  salient  features.  Of  all 
the  works  available,  the  one  most  in  point,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  this  observance,  is  the  "History  of  the  First  Parish  in 
Danvers"  from  the  hand  of  Rev.  Charles  B.  Rice.  The  basis 
of  this  was  the  so-called  Historical  Address,  given  at  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  "beginning  of  preaching  in  Salem  Village," 
now  Danvers,  1872.  But  the  work  of  Dr.  Rice  was  more  than 
an  address.  The  speech  delivered  was  amplified  until  it  be- 
came a  treatise,  as  accurate  and  as  nearly  complete  as  insight 
and  industry  could  make  it.  This  is  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  our  people  and  accessible  to  all.  Consequently  I  need  not 
go  into  detail  as  regards  the  period  covered  by  Dr.  Rice.  Yet 
still  I  find  myself  held  by  the  fascination  of  that  first  two 
hundred  years.  I  cannot  leave  them  entirely  out  of  account 
nor  ought  I.  There  are  the  beginnings  of  our  parish  life. 
There  are  the  sources  of  the  streams  which  have  watered  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  broad 
life-giving  currents  of  the  streams  themselves.  We  must 
give  our  thought  to  that  period,  if  not  in  the  way  of  narra- 
tive, at  least  for  purposes  of  analysis,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand in  any  measure  the  historic  genius  of  this  church  and 
the  estate  in  which  it  finds  itself  today. 

Let  it  be  recognized  that  analysis  must  rest  in  some  meas- 
ure upon  statement  of  fact.  My  purpose  involves  of  necessity 
a  review  of  the  main  outlines  of  oar  church's  history.    I  am 
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the  more  ready  to  include  this  in  my  treatment  for  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  younger  people  and  others  recently  coming 
among  us  have  not  had  these  matters  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion. Possibly  also  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  parish 
have  permitted  the  facts  to  lie  buried  in  the  archives  and  will 
welcome  a  recital  of  them.  Then  too  there  is  the  large  con- 
tingent of  those  to  whom  the  great  story  has  long  been 
familiar  who  will  rejoice  to  think  once  more  for  a  time  of 
the  absorbing  past. 

Danvers  was  fortunate  in  the  quality  of  her  first  settlers. 
They  were  Puritans  who  came  with  Endicott  to  Salem  in 
1628  or  shortly  thereafter.  By  the  lowest  estimate  the  Salem 
colony  was  composed  of  men  of  a  highly  adventurous  spirit. 
Though  some  may  have  sought  these  shores  for  considera- 
tions of  personal  advancement  in  goods  and  prestige,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  daring  and 
enterprise  calculated  to  be  immensely  serviceable  in  opening 
the  new  land  and  building  its  institutions.  Moreover,  the 
governing  motive  of  the  movement  hither  was  one  of  religious 
idealism.  The  organizers  of  the  colony  and  to  a  good  degree 
its  members  were  one  with  the  revered  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth 
in  the  dominance  of  the  religious  purpose.  While  their 
scheme  of  a  theocracy — a  state  governed  by  the  clergy,  recipi- 
ents and  executors  of  the  divine  will — miscarried,  owing  to 
ineradicable  elements  in  human  nature  with  which  they  failed 
to  reckon,  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  such  a  motive  reveals 
with  convincing  clearness  the  high  spiritual  intent  of  the 
Puritan  movement  in  America.  The  Danvers  pioneers  were 
part  and  parcel  of  this  movement  and  shared  to  the  full  its 
spirit  of  initiative  and  lofty  faith. 

In  yet  another  way  the  early  impress  was  of  an  unusually 
favorable  character.  The  Salem  colony,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, included  a  large  contingent  of  men  of  wealth  and 
education.  To  men  of  this  sort,  who  had  the  means  for 
opening  roads,  building  bridges,  and  bringing  the  soil  under 
cultivation,  were  issued  large  grants  of  land  in  the  districts 
adjoining  the  site  of  the  infant  colony.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Sturdy  yeomen,  fitted  by  energy  and  intelligence  to  play  a 
great  part,  in  pioneer  upbuilding,  were,  even  though  without 
financial  means,  settled  upon  the  land  side  by  side  with  the 
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men  of  wealth.    So,  as  C.  W.  Upham  says,  "A  population  of 
a  superior  order  was  led  out  into  the  forest." 

As  if  with  purpose  to  distinguish  the  town  we  love  the 
first  grant  of  land  within  what  is  now  Danvers  was  made  to 
no  less  a  person  than  Governor  John  Endicott,  1632.  His 
estate  consisted  of  three  hundred  acres  on  the  Cow-house, 
now  known  as  the  Waters,  Eiver.  Shortly  grants  were  issued 
to  Bishop,  Weston,  Putnam,  Hathorne,  Eea,  Hutchinson, 
Swinerton,  and  others,  the  names  of  some  of  whom  abide 
with  us  to  this  day.  The  increase  of  homes  in  the  wilderness 
soon  brought  with  it  the  necessity  of  setting  apart  the  dis- 
trict by  some  formal  designation.  As  the  region  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  Salem  what  more  natural  than  that  it 
should  come  to  be  known  as  "Salem  Farms"  or  simply  "The 
Farms"  and  the  inhabitants  as  "the  farmers."  This  fitting 
appellation  was  at  first  the  popular  one  though  the  name  had 
to  contend  from  the  start  with  the  more  sounding  title, 
"Salem  Village."  Eventually  the  term  Village  gained  the 
day  and  as  "Salem  Village"  the  district  is  known  in  history. 
The  territory  so  named  included  what  is  now  Danvers,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  portions  in  the  region  of  Danvers- 
port,  embracing  also  parts  of  Beverly  and  Peabody  and  prac- 
tically all  of  Middleton.  The  formal  establishment  of  the 
limits  of  the  Village  came  as  a  result  of  a  petition  by  "the 
farmers"  to  be  set  off  for  parish  purposes  from  the  mother 
town.  The  inhabitants  had  all  along  been  associated  with 
the  church  in  Salem  and  in  1670,  owing  to  distance,  prayed 
for  permission  to  set  up  a  church  of  their  own.  They  were 
very  frank  in  the  wording  of  their  request,  declaring  that 
unless  they  could  have  a  church  they  would  become  "worse 
than  the  heathen  around  them."  Denied  at  first,  because 
of  the  disinclination  of  the  Salem  church  to  part  with  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  constituency,  they  finally  gained  their 
object  by  act  of  the  General  Court,  1672.  The  matter  of  the 
exact  date  is  of  interest.  The  order  reads  "At  a  general  court 
held  in  Boston  8th  of  October,  1672— In  answer,"  etc.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  was  observed  on 
October  8th.  Dr.  Rice  in  his  address,  speaking  of  the  en- 
abling act,  said — "This  is  the  event  we  commemorate.  As 
this  date  is  given  in  the  old  style  the  time  was  really  Octo- 
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ber  the  18th.  and  if  it  had  occurred  to  us  seasonably  that 
might  have  been  the  better  day  for  our  observance/'  But 
discoveries  by  Dr.  Eice  made  after  the  plates  of  his  history 
had  been  finished  revealed  the  fact  that  the  date,  Oct.  8th. 
was  intended  to  indicate  merely  the  day  of  the  assembling 
of  the  General  Court  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  act 
granting  the  petition  of  the  farmers  was  passed  Oct.  16th. 
Consequently  we  should  by  rights  have  deferred  our  celebra- 
tion till  the  26th  of  this  month.  And  yet  we  have  not  made 
a  fatal  mistake.  For  even  though  we  lack  eighteen  days  of 
our  full  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  are  yet  exactly  fifty 
years  from  the  notable  celebration  of  1872.  This  morning 
Dr.  Austin  Eice  was  preaching  to  us  fifty  years  to  the  very 
hour  from  the  giving  of  the  historical  address  on  that  occa- 
sion by  his  distinguished  father.  This  continuity  is  worth 
preserving. 

The  farmers  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  the  permission 
granted  by  the  General  Court.  November  11th  (old  style)  a 
parish  organization  was  effected,  rates  laid  for  the  support  of 
preaching  and  a  minister  chosen.  The  following  month  steps 
were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting  house.  It  will  be  seen 
from  all  this  that  we  are  not  amiss  in  dating  our  church  life 
from  1672  rather  than  1689,  the  year  of  the  formal  organiza- 
tion of  the  church.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  Village 
in  those  earliest  years  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  parish  organ- 
ization only,  their  membership  still  resting  in  the  church  at 
Salem,  they  were  to  all  intents  a  people  set  apart,  having 
their  own  house  of  worship,  resident  pastor,  and  separate 
religious  life. 

The  meeting  house  voted  as  aforesaid  was  "34  foot  in 
length,  28  foot  broad,  and  16  foot  between  the  joints,"  mak- 
ing a  building  of  smaller  bulk  than  our  present  parsonage- 
It  was  located  an  eighth  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  present 
church  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  a  few  feet  be- 
yond where  now  stands  the  house  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Carr. 

The  story  of  the  period  intervening  between  the  "beginning 
of  preaching"  and  the  formal  organization  of  the  church  need 
not  detain  us  long.  The  new  institution  fell  immediately  on 
troublous  times.  There  seemed  at  first  little  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  "to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
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bond  of  peace,"  but  rather  a  predisposition  to  quarrel  and 
faction.  We  can  understand  this  the  more  readily  if  we  take 
note  of  two  facts :  first,  matters  having  nothing  to  do  directly 
with  church  interests,  such  as  land  titles  and  the  village 
boundaries,  had  occasioned  personal  feeling  which  would  in- 
evitably affect  the  people  in  their  church  relationship.  Couple 
with  this,  secondly,  the  marked  individuality,  not  to  say  as- 
sertiveness,  of  the  Puritan  character  and  we  have  a  situation 
instinct  with  the  possibility  of  rancorous  contention.  Given 
the  occasion,  perhaps  merely  the  pretext,  the  fires  will  break 
out. 

The  occasion  for  disagreement  was  early  supplied.  Pos- 
sibly because  of  family  dissensions  previously  existing  the 
congregation  was  divided  in  the  choice  of  the  first  minister 
and  never  attained  harmony  in  regard  to  him.  The  rancor 
thus  excited  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  all  their  future 
troubles.  The  people  were  of  course  not  wholly  to  blame. 
The  ministers  were  not  perfect.  James  Bayley,  the  first,  was 
extremely  youthful,  being  only  twenty-two  at  his  coming, 
and  by  reason  of  inexperience  totally  unable  to  cope  with  a 
situation  requiring  the  utmost  wisdom  and  tact.  Troubles 
multiplied,  some  of  a  financial  nature  between  minister  and 
parish,  some  the  continued  upthrust  of  old  family  jeolousies. 
Mr.  Bayley  could  do  little  to  allay  them  and  they  led  to  his 
undoing.  He  closed  his  work  about  January  1st,  1680,  after 
serving  eight  years. 

The  condition  of  contentious  bitterness  did  not  abate  dur- 
ing the  ministry  of  his  successor.  Having  been  split  into 
factions  the  people  held  their  alignment.  Those  who  had 
supported  Mr.  Bayley  were  singularly  possessed  of  the  dis- 
position, not  entirely  unknown  in  more  recent  times,  of 
proving  their  loyalty  by  opposition  to  his  successor.  Mr. 
Bayley  made  this  almost  inevitable  by  continuing  to  live 
within  the  parish  after  his  term  of  service  was  over.  Some- 
times the  presence  of  a  former  shepherd  proves  a  benediction 
to  both  pastor  and  people  but  in  this  instance  it  was  bound 
to  preserve  the  lines  of  division. 

Mr.  George  Burroughs,  who  followed  Mr.  Bayley,  began 
work  in  November,  1680,  and  closed  his  ministry  in  1683. 
He  seems  at  this  distance  to  have  been  whollv  sinned  against. 
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He  suffered  contumely  in  the  adjustment  of  financial  matters 
and  was  the  object  of  an  unreasoning  enmity  which  made  his 
stay  a  time  of  distress  and  finally  pursued  him  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine,  bringing  him  back  to  die  a  victim  to  the  witch- 
craft delusion. 

The  last  of  the  group,  Mr.  Deodat  Lawson,  while  totally 
unable  to  calm  the  strife,  was  a  man  of  education  and  elo- 
quence and  might  have  proved  an  efficient  servant  of  the 
congregation  had  it  been  moved  by  a  better  spirit.  Under 
the  conditions  Mr.  Lawson,  as  his  predecessors,  found  him- 
self powerless.  The  reservoir  of  ill-feeling  had  not  been  ex- 
hausted and  the  issuing  stream  of  quarrel  and  bickering 
continued  to  flow. 

Into  the  details  of  these  interesting  things  I  cannot  take 
time  to  go.  My  object  will  have  been  attained  if  I  shall 
supply  without  enlargement  the  basic  facts  which  explain 
in  part  the  yet  darker  chapter  which  followed. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  more  pleasing  contempla- 
tions. For  a  time  at  least  the  sky  brightens.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Lawson,  who  came  in  1684  and  went  in  1688, 
the  people  seemed  to  attain  a  better  mind  and  spirit.  Ap- 
parently realizing  the  futility  and  banefulness  of  the  passions 
which  had  divided  them  they  were  in  a  mood  to  seek  harmony 
and  peace.  In  this  promising  frame  of  mind  they  turned  to 
the  selection  of  a  new  shepherd.  The  choice  fell  upon  Samuel 
Parris.  In  this  action  the  culminating  mistake  was  made. 
The  one  thing  most  needed  was  a  wise  and  gracious  and  pa- 
tient man  to  lead  out  from  confusion  into  better  things.  And 
Mr.  Parris  was  not  such  a  man.  Serious  portents  were  mani- 
fest even  before  he  began  his  ministry.  There  was  unfortu- 
nate delay  in  reaching  an  agreement  on  financial  terms.  Mr. 
Parris,  who  seems  always  to  have  looked  out  assiduously  for 
his  Own  interests,  tried  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  his  pros- 
pective people.  Some  rough  edges  were  developed  during 
negotiations.  Nor  did  his  coming  see  the  last  of  the  matter. 
There  arose  shortly  a  grievous  dispute  as  to  the  terms  of 
settlement  agreed  upon.  Eight  or  wrong  in  his  view  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  Parris  failed  to  show  the  restraint  of  a  Christian 
gentleman  or  a  loving  pastoral  guide  when  he  openly  de- 
nounced certain  of  his  opponents  as  "knaves  and  cheaters." 
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The  manifestation  of  such  a  spirit  on  the  part  of  a  leader 
could  result  in  only  one  thing,  a  condition  gravely  prejudi- 
cial to  the  harmony  of  the  parish  and  the  success  of  the  new 
relationship. 

This  issue  having  been  composed,  a  step  of  signal  impor- 
tance was  taken.  For  seventeen  years  the  congregation,  as 
already  stated,  had  been  united  under  a  parish  organization 
merely,  the  church  members,  so  many  as  there  were,  still  hold- 
ing their  covenant  relation  with  the  First  Church  of  Salem. 
Now,  on  November  19th  (old  style),  1689,  Parris  having  come 
upon  the  ground  the  preceding  June,  a  church  was  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Salem  Village. 
The  creed  adopted  by  the  new  church  was  the  Boston  Confes- 
sion of  1680  and  was  of  course  Calvinistic,  as  was  that  of  all 
the  Puritan  churches  of  New  England.  The  covenant,  the  tie 
that  joined  the  people  in  the  particular  organization,  is  of 
special  interest  and  significance.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of 
Christian  love  and  gives  promise  of  better  things.  Seem- 
ingly the  unrest  had  created  within  the  little  circle  of  the 
newly  formed  church  a  desire  for  and  purpose  to  achieve  a 
life  of  brotherhood  in  the  new  order  upon  which  they  were 
entering.     To  this  the  covenant  gives  expression. 

There  follow  in  our  old  worn  book  of  records  the  signa- 
tures of  seventeen  men  and  ten  women,  charter  members  of 
this  church,  who,  apparently  in  high  hope  of  concord  and 
godly  service,  affixed  their  names  to  its  organic  law. 

But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  first  chap- 
ter had  not  been  entirely  lived  out.  A  long  period  of  tran- 
quility was  absolutely  requisite  if  the  people,  church  and 
parish,  were  to  be  even  measurably  freed  from  their  past. 
And  such  a  period  was  denied  them.  For  this  Samuel  Par- 
ris was  preeminently  responsible.  His  good  intentions  at  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  church  do  not  seem  to  have 
abated  his  assertive  and  dictatorial  quality.  Very  evidently 
he  had  small  purpose  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  community 
by  the  graciousness  and  breadth  of  his  Christian  service.  A 
year  had  not  gone  by  before,  by  his  violence  and  unreason, 
he  had  revived  the  factional  spirit  in  more  than  its  original 
intensity  and  involved  the  devoted  people  in  a  yet  deeper 
sea  of  passionate  animosities.     I  shall  not  stop  to  set  forth 
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the  situation  in  detail  or  give  proof  of  Parris'  accountability. 
All  that  has  been  done  by  competent  hands  before  me. 

In  this  connection  I  can  only  beg  you,  on  the  basis  sup- 
plied, to  exercise  your  gift  of  imagination  that  you  may  sense 
the  actual-  conditions  of  stress  and  passion  under  which  this 
ancient  church  entered  the  cloud  which  so  soon  enshrouded  it. 

As  regards  the  so-called  Witch-craft  delusion  I  shall  enter 
upon  no  historical  or  psychological  study.  The  historical  de- 
tails have  been  given  repeatedly.  The  psychological  aspects 
present  an  inviting  field  for  inquiry  but  must  be  reserved  for 
specialists.  I  remember  that  I  am  writing  of  the  church  in 
Salem  Village  and  propose  to  confine  myself  to  those  things 
which  may  help  to  bring  out  its  essential  spirit.  This  will  in- 
volve merciless  pruning  but  the  limitations  must  be  accepted. 

The  trouble  in  Salem  Village  began,  as  is  well  known,  in 
the  household  of  the  minister.  A  daughter  and  a  niece  of 
Mr.  Parris,  with  certain  of  their  girl  companions,  were 
seemingly  afflicted  with  a  mysterious  disorder.  The  local 
physician  was  called  in.  Unable  otherwise  to  account  for 
the  unusual  symptoms  he  declared  the  girls  bewitched.  By 
the  popular  conception  individual  human  souls  entered  into 
alliance  with  Satan  and  became  the  subjects  of  his  will  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  malevolent  purposes.  One  so 
surrendered  to  Satanic  control  was  called  a  witch  and  was 
supposed  to  be  the  agent  of  the  devil  in  the  undoing  of  other 
parties.  Given,  then,  the  pronouncement  that  these  girls  were 
bewitched,  arose  the  question  who  bewitched  them.  Accusa- 
tions were  made  and  the  long,  sad  story  begun.  It  did  not 
end  until  twenty  persons,  many  of  them  members  of  this 
parish,  had  suffered  execution. 

Guilt  has  been  variously  assigned.  Let  it  be  remembered 
in  this  connection — first:  that  belief  in  witchcraft  was  not 
limited  to  Salem  or  New  England.  It  was  universal.  And 
— secondly :  Salem  was  not  the  only  place  where  prosecutions 
occurred.  Before  this  time  death  had  been  inflicted  on 
charges  of  witch-craft  in  New  England  and  the  Salem  tragedy 
did  not  entirely  put  a  stop  to  executions  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. As  for  the  Old  World,  the  story  of  the  suffering  in- 
flicted under  this  delusion  is  one  of  the  somber  chapters  of 
human  history.     In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
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30,000  people  in  the  British  Isles  perished  as  witches ;  75,000 
in  France  and  100,000  in  Germany.  Thirdly :  in  the  particu- 
lar case  the  charge  does  not  lie  against  Salem  alone.  She  has 
had  to  bear  the  odium  of  a  wrong  in  which  the  whole  province 
was  as  deeply  involved.  The  officers  of  the  law  who  carried 
the  matter  through  to  its  awful  end  were  the  accredited 
agents  of  Massachusetts,  the  governor  and  chief-justice  being 
in  the  very  front  of  the  inquisition. 

But  all  this  is  in  a  sense  beside  the  mark.  Our  interest 
today  centers  in  the  question  whether  there  were  peculiar 
conditions  in  Salem  Village  which  account  for  the  initial 
outbreak  and  its  consuming  flame. 

The  trouble  had  its  rise  in  that  which  might  have  occurred 
in  almost  any  community  in  New  England  or  Europe,  the 
diagnosis  of  a  perplexing  disorder  as  witch-craft,  by  a  sin- 
cere but  superstitious  physician.  When  we  come  to  the 
further  evolution  of  the  matter  we  are  in  a  different  field 
of  thought.  It  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  fend  the 
charge  that  the  community  was  ignorant  and  emotional  to 
a  degree  surpassing  sister  communities  in  New  England. 
But  such  an  accusation  will  not  hold  for  a  moment.  The 
men  who  first  occupied  the  "Salem  Farms"  were  among  the 
picked  men  of  the  Salem  colony.  Their  descendants  two 
generations  later  may  have  declined  somewhat,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  educational  facilities  in  a  new  land,  from  the  high 
level  of  the  first  settlers,  but  they  were  not  in  any  measure 
beneath  their  fellows  in  other  parts  of  New  England  in  cul- 
ture and  understanding.  The  sterling  qualities  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  community  at  the  very  time  of  the  outbreak  will 
fully  confirm  this.  In  spite  of  their  distressing  prepossession 
as  regards  witch-craft  the  people  of  the  day  redeem  their 
community  from  any  such  aspersion.  In  fact  before  and  at 
the  time  and  since,  this  community  has  been  blest  with  so 
large  a  number  of  men  and  women  of  the  finest  mentality 
and  character  as  to  imply  just  the  opposite  of  the  thing 
suggested. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  competent  historians  that  Samuel 
Parris  made  unhesitating  and  cruel  use  of  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  witchcraft  excitement  for  personal  ends  in 
his  contention  with  the  parish ;  in  other  words,  that  he  pushed 
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if  he  did  not  inspire  charges  against  his  enemies  to  strengthen 
his  own  position.  While  the  facts  give  color  to  this  view 
it  is  precarious  to  attempt  to  appraise  motives.  Mr.  Parris 
has  his  defenders  who  claim  that  he  was  sincere  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  persecutions.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that, 
even  though  sincere;,  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  assertive 
and  strong-willed  man  and  he  lent  the  full  power  of  his 
nature  and  position  to  the  prosecution  of  the  unfortunate 
victims.  The  effect  could  only  be  to  add  to  the  flame  already 
raging.  It  is  further  said  that  individuals  supposed  to  be 
under  evil  influence  were  moved,  in  making  charges,  by  per- 
sonal animosities  arising  out  of  parish  conflicts  dating  far 
back.  But  we  need  not  indulge  in  accusations  of  this  nature. 
Be  these  things  true  or  not,  the  matter  resolves  itself  ulti- 
mately into  a  question  of  the  general  state  of  the  public 
mind.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all 
the  sad  train  of  events  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  sus- 
ceptibleness  to  violent  and  unreasoning  thought  and  action 
created  by  the  long  continued  state  of  dissension  and  pas- 
sionate excitability  which  we  have  been  reviewing.  For 
this  condition  a  measure  of  blame  attaches  to  the  people  of 
the  parish.  Even  though  they  were  diligently  seeking  the 
better  way  when  Samuel  Parris  came  upon  the  scene,  they 
yet  were  largely  responsible  for  the  evils  from  which  they 
were  then  trying  to  escape.  But  we  must  not  single  out 
the  congregation  in  Salem  Village  for  peculiar  condemnation. 
To  be  sure  they  had  not  assimilated  the  Christian  principle, 
"with  love  serve  one  another."  But  they  were  not  alone  in 
this.  The  churches  of  their  generation,  while  characterized 
by  a  high  Godly  loyalty,  united  with  that  loyalty  a  spirit  of 
ungentleness  in  carrying  out  the  business  of  the  church 
which  in  a  great  many  places  led  to  deep  injustice  and  the 
destruction  of  brotherly  feeling.  "Love,  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law"  was  not  an  article  of  their  creed  nor  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  within  the  church  a  primary  consideration.  It 
was  the  fate  of  Salem  Village  to  be  swept,  by  a  singular  con- 
catenation of  forces  and  events,  into  the  gulf  of  tragedy 
when,  in  intrinsic  wrong,  she  probably  had  little  preeminence 
among  the  communities  of  her  day. 

Again  we  must  not  deny  to  her  and  New  England  a  meas- 
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ure  of  positive  credit  for  their  part  in  connection  with  the 
delusion.  They  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and 
did  not  shrink  from  the  execution  of  what  they  thought  the 
will  of  God.  To  them  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  hinged  upon  the  success  of  the  Puritan  theocracy  and 
there  was  among  them  a  wide-spread  and  profound  belief 
that  Satan  was  concentrating  all  his  forces  for  its  defeat. 
This,  the  last  hope  of  mankind,  was  imperiled,  they  thought, 
by  the  hosts  of  the  Evil  One.  Deplore  the  infatuation  as 
we  may,  we  must  concede  to  the  misguided  protagonists  of 
Jehovah  the  tribute  of  sublime  loyalty  and  courage  as  they 
launched  the  contest  wtih  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  men 
of  Salem  Village  had  much  to  learn.  They  were  victims  of  a 
mournful  and  fatal  error,  yet  the  "root  of  the  matter"  was 
in  them.  Their  loyalty  to  divine  rule  would  ultimately  lead 
them  into  quiet  waters.    This  was  the  saving  fact. 

Mr.  Parris  continued  as  minister  a  few  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  great  tragedy.  Within  this  period  he  did 
little  to  repair  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  or  promote  the 
restoration  of  kindly  feeling  among  the  families  that  had 
drawn  apart  from  each  other.  A  little  more  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  those  who  had  suffered,  a  more  thorough- 
going confession  of  his  own  failure,  and  a  loving  endeavor 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  received  by  so  many  of  his  people 
would  have  modified  materially  the  judgment  of  history. 
At  last,  after  long  effort,  the  church  obtained  its  freedom. 
Parris  gave  up  his  work  June  30,  1696. 

Now  indeed  the  night  was  banished  and  the  sun  began  to 
shine.  The  people  were  exceedingly  fortunate  in  their  next 
pastor.  Joseph  Green,  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  came  to  the 
church  in  1698  and  served  till  his  untimely  death  in  1715. 
A  man  of  loving  spirit  and  great  practical  wisdom,  he  did 
all  that  could  be  done,  humanly  speaking,  to  repair  the 
breaches.  The  church  owes  him  a  lasting  debt  for  his  Chris- 
tian labors.  And  yet  the  credit  is  not  his  alone.  The  people 
did  their  part.  Old  wrongs  were  forgiven,  old  grudges 
buried ;  even  where  the  loss  of  loved  ones  had  been  endured 
the  element  of  sincere  delusion  was  recognized  and  the  veil 
of  charity  permitted  to  cover  all  the  past.  Not  only  so,  but 
there  was  a  resolute  facing  front  and  the  establishment  of 
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positive  relations  of  brotherhood  and  service.  By  the  help 
of  God  they  drew  themselves  "out  of  the  horrible  pit,  out  of 
the  miry  clay,  and  established  their  goings,"  with  a  new  song 
in  their  mouth.  Honor  to  the  Christian  minister  who  pointed 
the  way  but  equal  honor  to  the  people  who  could  drop  their 
burden  of  misunderstanding  and  bitterness,  overcome  the 
dragging  weight  of  their  past,  and  attain  to  the  heights  of 
true  Christian  grace ! 

I  find  in  this  spirit — not  in  the  old  spirit  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  but  in  the  new  spirit  of  concord  and  unity — the 
essential  quality  of  the  church  in  Salem  Village,  a  quality 
which  characterized  and  influenced  its  future  history,  as 
will  be  seen  as  our  story  progresses. 

In  addition  to  his  pastoral  efficiency  Mr.  Green  is  remem- 
bered as  the  founder  of  the  first  public  school  in  what  is  now 
Danvers.  He  aroused  the  sentiment  among  the  people,  helped 
to  build  the  schol  house  and  himself  engaged  the  first  teacher. 

During  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Green's  ministry,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  growth  of  the  congregation  and  partly  from  a 
desire  to  escape  from  painful  associations,  the  site  of  the 
first  meeting-house  was  abandoned  and  a  building  erected  on 
the  spot  where  we  are  gathered  today.  This  was  occupied  in 
1701.  There  has  been  a  meeting-house  on  this  site  from  that 
day  to  this. 

Beginning  with  Mr.  Green  there  was  a  long  series  of  not- 
able pastorates.  Peter  Clark  was  his  immediate  successor. 
Mr.  Clark  served  the  parish  from  June  5,  1717,  to  June  10, 
1768,  a  term  of  fifty-one  years.  He  was  a  man  of  unbeliev- 
able industry,  of  great  physical  and  mental  vigor  and  withal 
courage  to  match.  He  was  a  noted  preacher  in  his  day,  and 
many  of  his  sermons,  given  on  distinguished  occasions  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere,  have  been  preserved.  In  a  day  of 
theological  dialectic  he  was  prolific  in  discussion.  His  ser- 
mons were  long  and  seem  to  us  involved,  but  they  were  what 
the  times  demanded  of  a  preacher.  One  cannot  read  them 
today  without  getting  the  impact  of  a  real  gospel  and  the 
life  of  a  loving  Christian  heart. 

Mr.  Clark  was  followed  by  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  to  whom 
it  was  given  to  serve  the  longest  term  in  the  history  of  the 
church.    He  was  ordained  December  23,  1772,  and  continued 
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as  minister  till  his  death,  January  18,  1826,  a  little  more  than 
fifty-three  years.  Some  things  connected  with  him  and  his 
pastorate  are  very  clear  in  the  memory  of  the  parish.  Dr. 
Wadsworth  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  irenic  spirit  yet,  like 
Mr.  Clark,  of  great  vigor  of  mind  and  character,  which  he 
could  display  on  occasion.  We  think  of  him  as  a  preacher 
of  strength  and  dignity  and  sweetness,  but  he  was  more 
than  a  preacher.  His  term,  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Clark,  cov- 
ered a  period  in  our  national  life  in  which  great  issues  were 
formed  and  fought  out  and  concerning  these  he  had  his 
word  and  did  his  work.  His  correspondence  with  Judge 
Samuel  Holton  reveals  him  as  one  of  the  statesmen  of  his 
day.  Moreover  he  was  ready  to  back  up  his  thoughts  with 
deeds  and  we  find  him,  musket  in  hand,  with  the  men  of 
his  congregation  at  Leslie  Bridge  in  Salem  on  that  mem- 
orable day,  February  26th,  1775,  when  the  British  were 
turned  back  by  the  wise  and  determined  speech  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Barnard.  Agitation  for  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance led  in  1812  to  the  organization  in  Boston  of  a  society 
for  the  attainment  of  that  object  and  of  this  Dr.  Wadsworth 
was  a  member.  A  branch  was  organized  in  Danvers,  1813, 
making  this  church  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  great  reform. 
An  address  given  by  Dr.  Wadsworth  before  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Intemperance  and  Other  Vices,  June  29, 
1815,  makes  mighty  good  reading  for  today.  Under  Dr. 
Wadsworth  this  church  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  Sunday 
School  movement.  A  school  was  organized  here  in  1818, 
one  of  the  very  first  in  this  country.  The  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses from  Mr.  Wadsworth's  hand  disclose  a  fine  literary 
quality.  To  be  sure  he  was  a  writer  of  the  "old  school" 
and  was  not  at  all  times  free  from  undue  efflorescence,  but, 
when  writing,  as  Dr.  Rice  has  pointed  out,  with  forgetful- 
ness  of  style,  his  sentences  are  tense  and  strong  and  moving. 
This  is  to  be  seen  notably  in  his  address  over  the  remains 
of  his  friend,  Judge  Holton. 

Two  meeting-houses  were  erected  during  Dr.  Wadsworth's 
ministry.  The  house  of  1701  having  been  outgrown,  it  was 
voted  in  1785  to  build  a  new  one.  The  old  house  was  de- 
molished and  replaced  by  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture 
then  prevailing  in  New  England. 
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It  was  occupied  in  1786.  Alas,  for  human  plans  and  ex- 
pectations! This  building,  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
its  day,  stood  not  quite  twenty  years.  It  was  burned  Sep- 
tember 24,  1805. 

With  characteristic  courage  the  parish  set  about  the  task 
of  rebuilding.  A  brick  house  of  stately  proportions  took 
the  place  of  the  burnt  structure.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
May  16,  1806,  and  the  building  was  ready  for  use  late  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Wadsworth  preaching  a  notable 
dedication  sermon. 

The  "Brick  Church"  was  the  first  to  face  west  and  the 
"Andover  Eoad,"  as  Centre  Street  was  then  called — as  have 
all  that  have  come  since. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Wadsworth  was  Milton  Palmer  Bra- 
man,  pastor  from  April  12,  1826,  to  March  31,  1861,  a 
period  of  thirty-five  years.  He  is  distinctly  remembered  by 
many  here  today.  His  great  impress  was  that  of  a  preacher 
and  as  such  he  lent  state-wide  distinction  to  this  pulpit.  He 
was  scholarly  and  painstaking,  with  the  sensitiveness  of  dis- 
position which  makes  for  eloquence.  His  was  a  theological 
mind  and  he  dealt  with  masterly  strength  with  the  great 
themes  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  was  an  ardent  champion 
of  orthodox  views  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  his  time.  He 
engaged  in  combat  royal  with  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Whittemore, 
editor  of  the  Trumpet,  a  Universalist  organ,  on  the  subject 
of  Universalism.  The  debate  was  staged  November  6th, 
1833,  in  the  old  brick  church  here  in  Danvers,  and  continued 
from  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  with  inter- 
mission for  dinner  only.  The  large  auditorium  was  crowded 
before  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.  (How  easy  it  would 
be  to  fill  a  large  church  today  before  nine  o'clock  for  a 
theological  debate!)  It  is  not  recorded  who  won  the  con- 
test. It  is  my  opinion  that  neither  did  or  could,  on  the  basis 
on  which  argument  was  predicated.  Proof  texts  were  as  in- 
conclusive then  as  they  are  now.  But  it  was  a  battle  of  the 
giants. 

Withal  Dr.  Braman  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  world  of 
statecraft  and  the  practical  issues  of  the  day  as  in  that  of 
religious  philosophy.  One  of  his  most  notable  sermons  had 
to  do  with  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  he  condemned  with- 
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out  mincing  words.  It  would  seem  as  though  this  hill  of 
Zion  in  those  days  must  have  yielded  even  more  than  the 
proverbial  "thousand  sacred  sweets,"  for  whenever  it  be- 
came known  that  Dr.  Braman  was  to  speak  on  any  question 
of  the  day  or  on  a  great  sacred  occasion,  as  Thanksgiving  or 
Fast  Day,  the  house  could  hardly  hold  the  crowds  that 
thronged  to  hear  him,  his  audiences  being  drawn  from  all 
the  surrounding  towns. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Dr.  Braman  was  by  nature 
polemic  or  aggressive.  He  was  retiring  and  self-deprecatory 
and  always  approached  his  pulpit  ministration  with  fear  and 
trembling.  On  Sunday  morning  before  the  church  hour  the 
devil  was  almost  as  real  to  him  as  the  sneering  majesty  at 
which  Luther  threw  the  ink  well,  assailing  him  with  doubt 
of  his  powers  and  preparation.  But  once  in  the  pulpit,  he 
became  the  assured  prophet  of  God.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred 
P.  Putnam,  whose  judgment  no  one  in  Danvers  would  ques- 
tion, has  said:  "Dr.  Braman  was,  I  think,  the  greatest 
preacher  ever  known  to  Essex  County  history.  .  .  . 

"I  have  heard  many  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of 
America  and  Europe  such  as  Beecher,  Storrs,  Chapin,  Bel- 
lows and  Phillips  Brooks  of  our  own  country,  and  Martineau 
and  Spurgeon  and  Newman  Hall  of  London,  and  Dr.  Cant- 
lish  of  Edinburgh,  and  Pere  Hyacinthe  and  the  Coquerels  of 
Paris;  but  not  one  of  them  was  a  better  sermonizer  than 
Milton  Palmer  Braman." 

A  new  temple  of  worship  was  erected  during  Dr.  Braman's 
incumbency.  The  brick  church  of  1806  had,  according  to 
Dr.  Rice,  either  parted  from  its  tower  or  the  tower  had  parted 
from  the  church.  Whichever  way  it  was  a  seam  had  opened 
between  them.  The  structure  was  condemned  and  demol- 
ished although  it  appeared  in  the  event  that,  if  it  had  been 
repaired,  it  might  have  stood  for  centuries.  There  arose 
in  its  place  the  sightly  and  beloved  "White  Church"  of  1839. 
This  was  of  imposing  proportions  and  Georgian  architecture, 
a  fitting  sanctuary  for  this  ancient  parish.  The  recommen- 
dation under  which  it  was  constructed  was  that  "The  front 
of  the  house  and  tower  be  like  that  now  nearly  completed 
for  the  use  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitz's  society  in  Ipswich,  the 
windows  and  general  outline  appearance  to  be  like  the  same." 
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Anyone  then,  wishing  to  behold  a  likeness  of  the  "Old  white 
church,"  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  South  Church  of 
Ipswich. 

Dr.  Braman  closed  his  work  in  1861.  His  successor  did 
not  take  up  his  ministry  till  1863.  As  this  brings  us  close 
to  the  bi-centennial  mark,  a  convenient  if  arbitrary  date, 
let  us  turn  back  for  a  little  and  note  some  characteristics 
of  the  parish  of  those  first  two  centuries. 

The  church  has  been  fortunate  from  the  first  in  the  quality 
and  personal  force  of  many  of  its  laymen.  Nathaniel  Inger- 
soll,  one  of  the  first  deacons,  thirty  years  in  office,  was  the 
first  citizen  of  the  community  in  his  day,  valued  by  all  for 
his  qualities  of  grace  and  wisdom.  Though  he  was  not  free 
from  the  general  misunderstanding  regarding  witch-craft  he 
did  all  he  could  to  abate  the  severities  of  persecution  and 
was  a  mighty  healing  force  after  the  wave  had  swept  by. 
Edward  Putnam,  his  companion  in  office,  was  also  a  man  sent 
by  God  to  serve  the  church  in  the  formative  era.  He  was  a 
deacon  forty  years.  Deacon  Putnam  was  the  uncle  of  Gen. 
Israel  Putnam,  who  was  born  in  Salem  Village  and  baptized 
in  this  church,  and  the  grandfather  of  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam, 
also  of  revolutionary  fame.  Edward  Putnam  had  many  suc- 
cessors of  his  own  name  in  the  diaconate.  Of  the  twenty-three 
men  who  held  that  office  within  the  period  1689  to  1872 
fifteen  were  Putnams.  Perhaps  this  preponderance  of  Dea- 
cons Putnam,  while  indicating  the  religious  character  of 
the  family,  is  also  partly  accounted  for  by  its  numerical 
superiority  in  the  parish.  A  skit  quoted  by  Judge  Alden  P. 
White  gives  the  names  of  some  of  them  as  they  used  to  sit 
in  the  old  brick  meeting-house. 
There  were — 

"Benjamin  and  Joseph,  Timothy  and  Eleazer, 

Philemon  and  Hiram,  James  and  Ebenezer, 

Amos  and  Stephen,  Seth  and  Simeon, 

Israel  and  David,  Peter  and  Gideon, 

Phineas  and  Matthew,  Ezra  and  Nathaniel, 

Moses  and  Samuel,  Jesse  and  Daniel." 

Who  could  fail  to  find  good  deacon  material  in  such  an 
array  of  Bible  characters? 

A  man  who  falls  about  midwav  down  the  stream  of  the 
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first  two  centuries  is  Samuel  Holton,  for  forty  years  treas- 
urer of  the  church.  His  name  is  unmatched  in  the  history 
of  the  town  for  civic  distinction,  and  would  give  luster  to 
the  story  of  any  town  in  any  commonwealth.  A  practicing 
physician,  a  valued  counsellor  of  friends  and  neighbors,  a 
man  of  true  perception  in  matters  of  patriotic  import,  an 
instigator  of  patriotic  life,  an  advisor  of  heads  of  the  State, 
a  member  and  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council,  and  a  distinguished  judge,  even  this  list 
of  worthy  characteristics  and  honorable  offices  scarce  serves 
to  tell  the  reverence  with  which  his  memory  is  cherished. 

The  fact  of  such  a  service  does  not  stand  alone.  Men 
like  Judge  Holton  are  made  fully  as  much  by  the  life  into 
which  they  are  born  as  by  native  bent  or  talent,  and,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  his  career  is  witness  to  the  character 
of  this  church  and  community. 

What  shall  I  more  say  ?  For  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
the  many  others,  starred  in  our  memory,  who  both  in  church 
and  parish,  contributed  of  their  strength  and  love  to  make 
the  chapter  which  we  hold  so  dear. 

In  the  olden  time  in  New  England  the  church  held  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  life  of  the  community.  Great  con- 
gregations were  the  rule,  as  witness  the  immense  auditoriums 
of  some  old  meeting  houses.  It  is  not  alone  that  churches 
were  fewer  and  served  larger  constituencies  but  rather  that 
the  call  of  the  sanctuary  was  heeded  by  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  people  than  at  the  present  day.  This  fact  of  course  has 
a  partial  explanation  in  the  paucity  of  other  interests  and 
the  imperative  of  public  sentiment  against  which  one  rebelled 
at  his  peril.  But  heyond  these  influences  there  was  without 
doubt  a  sturdy  religious  life  which  occasioned  the  magnitude 
of  the  worshiping  throngs. 

People  went  further  to  church  than  is  common  today.  Be- 
fore the  beginning  of  preaching  in  Salem  Village  some  at 
least  of  the  inhabitants  worshiped  with  the  church  in  Salem, 
for  the  most  remote  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles.  In 
the  times  of  our  church  Bray  Wilkins  came  regularly  from 
"Will's  Hill,"  now  Middleton  Square,  some  three  and  a  half 
miles,  while  the  Flints  and  Popes  and  Phelpses  faithfully 
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travelled  the  four  miles  from  the  region  of  Phelps'  Mill. 

Nor  was  distance  the  smallest  item  of  hardship  in  the  Sab- 
bath program.  The  meeting-house  was  for  many  generations 
unheated  in  winter,  stoves  having  been  first  used,  in  the 
Brick  church,  in  1821.  Previous  to  that  time  the  ministers 
had  in  extreme  weather  preached  in  ulster  and  mittens  and 
the  people  had  shivered  through  the  services  with  only  such 
relief  from  the  cold  as  was  afforded  by  foot  stoves  in  the 
pews. 

Again,  the  service  was  not  so  inviting  as  this  generation 
requires.  The  efforts  at  music  were  for  a  great  many  years 
devoid  of  power  to  entertain  or  inspire.  The  hymns  were 
"deaconed,"  the  leader  speaking  the  lines  in  couplets  and 
the  congregation  laboriously  singing  after  him.  This  method 
was  used,  at  least  in  the  communion  service,  if  not  in  the 
services  as  a  whole,  we  are  told  by  Samuel  Preston,  as  far 
down  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  first  rec- 
ord of  a  choir  is  in  the  early  years  of  Dr.  Wadsworth's  min- 
istry. Ultimately  instruments  came  to  be  used,  though  I 
find  no  record  of  their  first  employment.  By  the  decade 
1840-50  an  orchestra  was  in  full  blast.  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Put- 
nam, giving  his  recollections  of  that  time,  says :  "The  instru- 
ments played  were  at  times  several  clarinets,  the  bass  viol, 
the  trombone  and  the  bassoon."  He  also  mentions  a  "fiddle." 
Just  when  an  organ  was  installed  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  but  by  the  Bi-centennial,  a  beautiful,  sweet-toned  in- 
strument was  lending  its  aid  to  worship  in  the  old  white 
church.  The  choirs  and  leaders  of  that  day  have  become  a 
tradition  which  our  older  people  fondly  cherish. 

But  to  return  to  ancient  times — the  minister  had  no  mercy 
on  the  people  in  the  length  of  his  sermon.  Three-hour  dis- 
courses were  not  unknown  in  old  New  England  and  the  pas- 
tors of  Salem  Village  were  not  behind  others  in  giving  spir- 
itual nutriment  to  their  congregations.  This  excessive  length 
continued,  with  some  abatement,  down  to  Dr.  Braman's  day. 
And  it  is  even  recorded  that  within  the  last  fifty  years  ser- 
mons of  an  hour  and  a  half  have  on  occasions  cheered  the 
people  on  their  way. 

Now  add  the  fact  that  from  the  earliest  day  until  recent 
times  there  was  an  afternoon  service  as  lengthy  and  formal 
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as  that  of  the  forenoon,  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  the  old- 
time  church-goer  will  be  clearly  seen. 

In  a  poem  read  at  the  centennial  of  the  setting-off  of  Dan- 
vers,  1852,  the  Andrew  Nichols  of  that  day  gave  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  Sunday  in  ancestral  times.  The  account  opens 
with  the  morning  service  in  the  first  meeting-house  to  stand 
upon  this  site. 

Good  Parson  Clark,  in  pulpit  preaching  there, 

Gives  full  two  hours  to  sermon  and  to  prayer; 

And  the  long  psalm,  by  lined-out  couplets  sung, 

The  tune  more  model'd  by  the  nose  than  tongue, 

Make  a  protracted  meeting  in  cold  weather 

More  penance-like  than  pastime  altogether. 

The  morning  meeting  o'er,  good  boys  and  men, 

Who  cannot  well  go  home  and  come  again 

To  worship  in  the  afternoon,  repair 

To  Mrs.  Cross'  and  eat  luncheon  there, 

Which  they  have  brought  from  home,  but  buy  and  sip 

A  mug  of  toddy  or  of  well  spiced  flip; 

Some  gingerbread  or  biscuit;  thus  they  give 

Some  compensation  for  what  they  receive. 

Here  the  long  sermon  well  they  criticize, — 

Discuss  the  various  topics  which  comprise 

The  lore  of  village  farmers, — get  the  news, 

And  useful  knowledge  seek,  acquire,  diffuse. 

Albeit  reverence  for  the  holy  day 

Puts  all  light  thoughts  and  vanities  away. 

By  girls  and  women  too  the  noontime's  spent 

At  Mrs.  Dempsey's,  who  is  well  content 

To  gather  round  her  fire  the  shivering  dames, 

For  they  bring  with  them  what  will  feed  its  flames. 

Here  as  they  pack  away  their  bread  and  cheese 

They  give  imprisoned  thoughts  a  free  release — 

The  current  scandals  of  the  day  con  o'er. 

Dispatch  the  old  and  manufacture  more. 

The  little  bell  now  calls  them  in  again 

To  shiver  two  hours  more  in  seat  or  pen; 

Then  some  on  foot  go  wallowing  through  the  snow, 

Two  on  one  horse  or  many  in  a  sleigh, 

To  their  dear  homes,  whose  firesides  warmly  glow, 
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And  supper  waits;  there  sanctify  the  day. 
And  to  confirm  their  faith  in  their  own  ism 
Read  Bible,  Psalm-book  and  the  catechism; 
And  thus  secure  a  week's  supply  of  good, 
Hard  to  digest,  tough  theologic  food. 

One  would  say  that  the  old  Puritan  Sabbath  was  taxing 
enough  and  yet,  as  if  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit 
over  the  flesh,  the  Sunday  School,  when  it  came  into  being 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  was  added  to  the  already 
crowded  schedule,  being  sandwiched  in  between  the  services 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon.  And,  as  if  that  were  not 
sufficient,  about  1835  an  evening  meeting  in  the  nature  of 
a  prayer  service  was  added.  It  would  seem  that  our  for- 
bears took  their  religion  seriously  and  were  willing  to  pay 
the  price  for  the  support  of  its  organized  life. 

Still,  religion  with  them  was  not  a  kill-joy.  They  found 
time  and  place  for  the  play  of  the  social  instinct.  As  already 
seen,  the  Sabbath  services  with  their  opportunity  for  greeting 
and  conversation  afforded  incidentally  the  element  of  social 
interest  which  we  today  must  strive  hard  to  supply.  But, 
entirely  apart  from  that,  we  have  record,  way  back  in  the 
primeval  days,  of  "high  jinks"  at  parish  doings.  At  the 
ordination  of  Dr.  Wadsworth  joy  was  unconfined.  As  one 
has  said,  "all  the  houses  in  the  parish  were  thrown  open 
and  feasting  and  dancing  held  full  sway."  Dr.  Holton's 
account  shows  that  "the  company  was  regaled  with  fowls, 
geese  and  turkeys,  New  England  rum,  half  a  barrel  of  cider, 
etc.,  and  for  the  horses  a  ton  of  hay  was  provided."  The 
doctor  closes — "The  utmost  Decency  was  preserved  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Solemnity  and  the  Entertainment  was 
generous  and  elegant,  reflecting  great  Honour  upon  the  Par- 
ish." So,  even  in  the  somber  Calvinistic  days,  the  church  was 
lightened  by  human  joy. 

In  1832  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  had  its  rise.  This 
society  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  religious  and  mis- 
sionary work  here  carried  on,  but  its  ministry  to  the  social 
life  of  the  parish  has  not  been  the  smallest  of  its  offices. 
As  if  to  prove  to  future  generations  that  the  religious  life 
of  the  day  was  not  barren  or  unfruitful  of  social  pleasures, 
there  was  held,  August  10,  1842,  a  memorable  picnic  when 
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the  women  went  to  the  home  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King 
in  what  is  now  West  Peabody,  blueberrying,  and  returned 
with  laden  pails  to  have  supper  on  the  tables  spread  "near 
Mr.  Braman's."  The  men  attended,  "a  choir  of  singers 
enlivened  the  company  with  their  musical  powers.  Several 
toasts  were  drunk."  And  the  account  ends  naively  with  the, 
to  us,  astounding  words — "four  hundred  present."  What- 
ever the  case  elsewhere,  with  us  here  the  social  aspects  of 
church  life  have  been  recognized  for  no  inconsiderable  time. 

In  theology  the  church  was,  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, consistently  Calvinistic.  It  was  never  a  leader 
in  theological  reform  but  rather  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
traditional  faith.  But  this  did  not  prevent  its  moving  for- 
ward with  the  advancing  life  of  the  Puritan  church  in  its 
estimate  of  essential  Christian  values.  The  original  confes- 
sion of  faith  was,  as  seen,  the  Boston  Confession  of  1680. 
In  1757  appears  a  confession  peculiar  to  this  church,  prob- 
ably prepared  by  Rev.  Peter  Clark,  who  was  then  pastor. 
This  confession  indulged  less  in  theological  refinements  than 
was  characteristic  of  the  time  and  placed  emphasis  upon  the 
broad  saving  elements  of  the  gospel  as  then  conceived.  In 
fact,  so  broadly  did  it  incorporate  those  elements  that  it 
stood  without  essential  change  as  the  expression  of  the  faith 
of  the  church  almost  down  to  the  present  day,  appearing  as 
such  in  the  manual  issued  in  1879. 

In  periods  of  controversy  the  church  was  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  kindliness  and  charity  which  softened  asperities 
and  kept  it  from  being  a  creator  of  or  a  participant  in  eccle- 
siastical feuds.  This  is  seen  signally  in  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Wadsworth.  While  he  was  very  rigid  in  his  theological  views, 
he  yet  was  a  man  of  peaceful  disposition  with  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  harmony  of  Christian  love.  When  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Danvers  was  organized  in  1781,  withdrawing  from 
the  parish  a  goodly  portion  of  its  constituency,  the  departing 
brethren,  instead  of  being  followed  by  condemnation  and 
estrangement,  as  they  might  easily  have  been  in  a  time  of 
high  theological  contention,  were  accompanied  with  well- 
wishes  and  God-speed.  The  relations  of  the  two  churches 
have  been  cordial  from  the  first. 

So  also  as  regards  the  so-called  "liberal"  movement  of  the 
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later  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  This  arose  and  came 
to  its  fullness  while  Dr.  Wadsworth  was  pastor.  The  situa- 
tion was  instinct  with  possibilities  for  bitterness  and  enmity, 
possibilities  unfortunately  realized  in  many  other  communi- 
ties. But  here  there  was  little  ill-feeling  and  no  seceding 
body,  those  who  withdrew  doing  so  purely  in  their  private 
capacity.  This  was  due,  as  Dr.  Bice  brings  out,  partly  to  the 
gentle  and  kindly  spirit  of  the  pastor  and  of  the  people  who 
remained  in  the  parent  body,  and  partly  to  the  moderation 
and  good  sense  of  those  who  entertained  the  newer  views. 
The  chapter  is  one  which  reflects  honor  upon  all  concerned. 

As  we  look  back  and  contemplate  that  against  which  the 
liberals  of  that  day  revolted  we  can  but  recognize  a  large 
element  of  justice  in  their  position.  Some  of  the  things 
they  protested  against  were  not  true  to  the  faith  of  Christ; 
some  of  the  things  they  stood  for  were  essential  but  neglected 
elements  in  Christianity.  Their  protest  was  wholesome  and 
needed.  But  no  body  of  believers,  liberal  or  conservative,  is 
ever  entirely  right  in  its  every  contention.  Illuminating 
and  prophetic  as  were  the  liberals  they  yet  repudiated  certain 
doctrines  which  had  a  core  of  essential  value.  It  was  nec- 
essary that  these  doctrines  be  conserved  and  adjusted  to  the 
thinking  of  the  new  age. 

Moreover,  the  liberal  movement  disregarded  certain  things 
in  attitude  and  emphasis  established  by  the  experience  of 
the  church  as  vital  to  efficiency  and  progress.  A  church 
may  be  doing  God's  work — not  infidel  to  /the  prophetic 
spirit — which  in  such  a  situation  strives  to  conserve  those 
elements  and  carry  them  along.  The  service  of  this  church 
was  along  both  these  lines ;  that  is,  in  cherishing  vital  ancient 
doctrines  awaiting  only  readaptation  to  unfolding  knowledge 
and  in  preserving  those  emphases  demonstrated  to  be  requi- 
site to  the  largest  power  and  success.  It  was  so  under  Dr. 
Wadsworth;  it  was  equally  so  under  Dr.  Braman.  The  last 
named  held  as  strongly  as  his  predecessor  to  the  "faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints."  The  work  accomplished  by  him  was 
not,  except  by  gradual  and  unconscious  tendency,  in  the  way 
of  the  recognition  of  certain  great  things  in  the  liberal  teach- 
ing which  today  we  all  concede  and  rejoice  in.  It  was  rather 
in  the  enforcement  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  great  and 
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essential  values  which  the  new  movement  either  denied  or 
laid  too  little  stress  upon.  His  mind,  as  that  of  his  op- 
ponents, necessarily  moved  under  the  categories  of  his  gen- 
eration. The  bases  of  his  thought,  as  of  theirs,  new  knowl- 
edge and  philosophy  do  not  always  sustain.  Yet,  in  contend- 
ing for  the  fundamentals  either  opposed  or  neglected  by 
the  liberal  movement,  Dr.  Braman  helped  to  preserve  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  church  large  and  necessary  elements 
in  the  ultimate  religious  philosophy.  While  his  effort,  like 
that  of  his  predecessor,  was  more  in  the  way  of  assertion 
and  defense  than  adaptation,  we  must  recognize  the  great 
value  of  his  work  in  helping  to  keep  the  traditional  thought 
strongly  in  the  mind  of  the  church  until  the  day  of  ap- 
praisal and  adjustment  should  come.  As  regards  emphasis 
and  method  of  spiritual  endeavor,  the  church  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  disturbance  relaxed  nothing  of  its  old-time 
evangelical  character. 

Dr.  Braman  closed  his  work  as  pastor  in  18G1.  From  the 
day  of  Mr.  Green,  following  the  subsidence  of  the  witch-craft 
disturbance,  down  to  that  time,  the  church  had  enjoyed  a 
unified  history.  The  work  had  been  carried  on  throughout 
on  the  old  foundations  and  the  story  was  one  of  gradual 
organic  development.  The  period  we  have  been  studying 
brings  us  so  close  to  the  Bi-centennial  that  we  may,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  turn  forthwith  to 
the  consideration  of  the  half-century  closed  by  the  observ- 
ance of  today. 

It  is  well  for  our  study  that  we  have  this  convenient  point 
of  departure,  for  the  last  fifty  years  form  a  period  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Christian  church  separate  and  distinct  from 
all  that  had  gone  before.  It  has  witnessed  more  changes 
in  theology  and  social  outlook  in  the  church  as  a  whole  than 
all  the  two  hundred  years  we  have  surveyed.  Even  the  liberal 
movement  of  a  century  ago  did  not  involve  so  complete  a  de- 
parture from  established  principles  and  conceptions  as  has 
come  about  within  the  period  named.  For  the  liberal  move- 
ment originally  registered  more  a  change  in  interpretation 
and  appraisal  of  values  than  a  cutting  under  of  the  old  foun- 
dations; while  within  the  last  half -century  the  method  of 
approach  to  religious  truth  has  become  radically  different 
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throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  change  has  been 
wrought  primarily,  not  by  the  protest  of  recusant  ecclesi- 
astical faction,  but  by  the  discoveries  of  physical  science, 
with  the  accompanying  domestication  of  the  scientific  view- 
point in  the  mind  of  the  church.  A  priori  theory  has  to  a 
degree  withdrawn  into  the  background.  The  first  question 
has  come  or  is  coming  to  be  "what  are  the  facts  upon  which 
faith  must  rest."  A  direct  consequence  has  been  the  general 
recognition  of  evolution  as  God's  method  in  every  realm  of 
creation  and  life.  This  in  turn  has  led  to  the  revival  of  the 
immensely  helpful  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  divine 
indwelling;  has  given  us  the  historical  view  of  the  Bible, 
at  once  enlarging  and  stimulating;  has  brought  Jesus  closer 
to  us  as  the  friend  and  brother  of  men ;  has  transformed  our 
whole  thought  as  to  salvation  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
our  speculation  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Grow- 
ing out  of  this  transformation  there  has  come  a  more  positive 
stress  upon  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  the  office  of 
the  church  in  relation  thereto.  There  has  also  resulted  log- 
ically and  inevitably  a  lessened  emphasis  upon  particular 
forms  of  belief  as  prerequisite  to  Christian  living  and  re- 
demption and  a  stronger  assertion  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  as 
the  one  indispensable  requirement  for  salvation  and  service. 
Within  this  period  the  old  Salem  Village  church  has  meas- 
urably accommodated  itself  to  the  unfolding  discoveries, 
without  change  in  its  essential  attitude  and  spirit.  It  has 
been  tenacious  of  the  old,  determined  not  to  surrender  vital 
values,  and  yet  has  not  shut  itself  away  entirely  from  new 
influences  and  conceptions.  Naturally  it  has  at  times  been 
slow  to  accept  new  articles  of  faith  which  have  ultimately 
found  a  permanent  place  in  Christian  thought.  But  the 
attitude  of  mind  which  brought  this  about  has  not  been  alto- 
gether at  fault  Men  and  movements  must  prove  themselves. 
The  church,  made  up  as  it  is,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people,  will  at  times  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  the  idealist  and 
the  prophet.  The  work  of  the  teacher  must  be  done  over 
considerable  tracts  of  time.  And  when  the  whole  story  is 
told  it  will  be  seen  that  the  element  of  conservatism  has 
helped  to  make  safe  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new, 
insuring  against  loss  of  ancient  insights  and  effecting  the 
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acceptance  of  only  the  spiritually  true  and  helpful  in  the 
newer  forms  of  faith. 

To  a  large  extent  this  is  what  has  taken  place  here  during 
the  period  of  the  so-called  "intellectual  revolution."  The 
old  foundations  have  held.  Advance  has  been,  as  in  the  long 
generations  of  the  first  two  centuries,  homogeneous  and 
without  break.  The  one  word  which  fitly  characterizes  the 
life  of  the  church  during  this  time  is — fulfillment. 

The  man  who  was  pastor  when  the  half-century  began  was 
Charles  Baker  Eice.  Dr.  Eice  was  installed  Sept.  2,  1863, 
and  served  till  Sept.  2,  1894,  thirty-one  years  to  a  day.  He 
thus  had  opportunity  to  impress  himself  distinctly  upon  the 
life  of  the  church  and  community.  Dr.  Eice  differed  in 
temperament  materially  from  Dr.  Braman,  his  immediate 
predecessor.  So  far  from  being  a  recluse  engrossed  in  the 
intellectual  phases  of  his  ministry,  he  lived  his  life  among 
men.  He  had  a  commanding  interest  in  politics,  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  Eepublican  party,  spoke  upon  the 
hustings  during  Abolition  times,  might  at  one  time  have 
secured  a  nomination  for  Congress,  an  opportunity  from 
which  he  voluntarily  turned  away.  He  wrote  much  for 
the  Springfield  Republican  and  was  sought  as  a  member  of 
its  regular  staff.  He  felt  strong  inclination  to  the  law  and 
was  forced  to  choose  between  that  and  the  ministry  as  a 
life  work.  While  pastor  he  gave  much  time  and  strength 
outside  his  calling,  serving  in  the  State  Legislature  in  both 
House  and  Senate.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  He  helped  devotedly  in  the  edu- 
cational work  of  his  denomination,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Colorado  College,  which  gave  him  the  fitting  honor  of  a 
Doctorate  in  Divinity.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  school  board  of  Danvers.  He  was  a  faithful  attendant 
at  town  meetings  and  often  participated  in  discussion. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Pastoral  Supply  was  in- 
stituted in  1894  by  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  state, 
Dr.  Eice  was  looked  to  as  the  man  to  organize  the  new 
machinery  for  serving  the  ministry  and  the  churches.  He 
felt  the  drawing  of  his  old  parish  and  the  call  coming  out 
of  the  years  to  finish  his  course,  as  so  many  had  done  before 
him,  and  die  as  the  minister  of  this  ancient  church.     But 
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considerations  of  usefulness  in  the  projected  Pastoral  Board 
at  last  held  sway  and  he  resigned  the  pastorate  he  had  hon- 
ored, finishing  his  work  here,  as  stated,  September  2,  1894. 

Dr.  Eice's  work  in  the  place  to  which  he  went  was  of  im- 
mense value.  He  made  effective  new  methods  of  bringing 
together  churches  desiring  ministers  and  ministers  desiring 
churches.  So  wisely  was  the  institution  organized  and  admin- 
istered that  a  number  of  other  denominations  have  adopted 
its  plan  and  methods.  Dr.  Eice  is  thought  of  and  will  be, 
as  one  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Congregational  denomination. 

Dr.  Eice  did  a  work  of  especial  value  in  his  Historical 
Address  at  the  Bi-Centennial.  He  expended  vast  toil  in 
getting  his  facts  at  first  hand  from  the  records  of  the  church 
and  parish  and  covered  the  detail  of  history  for  all  time. 
Other  historians  must  always  build  upon  the  foundation  laid 
by  him.  But  the  work  is  much  more  than  a  narrative.  Dr. 
Eice  was  possessed  of  a  poetic  nature,  with  sensitive  appre- 
ciation of  the  memories  and  traditions  of  this  ancient  parish 
and  town.  While  a  man  of  the  present  and  future  he  treas- 
ured the  things  of  the  past  and  lived  so  companionably  with 
them  that  he  saw  them  in  their  true  significance.  Conse- 
quently his  work  is  at  once  a  narrative  and  an  interpretation. 
It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  a  man  was  in  office  here  fifty 
years  ago  who  could  so  summarize  the  centuries  agone  and 
bring  the  story  down  to  the  breaking  of  the  new  day. 

In  his  relations  with  his  parish  Dr.  Eice  was  a  true  shep- 
herd. He  shared  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  his  people.  While 
outside  activities  at  times  claimed  his  devotion,  the  welfare 
of  his  flock  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  thought.  He  had  an 
interest  in  individuals  and  was  on  terms  of  intimate  personal 
understanding  with  all  the  members  of  his  parish.  His 
effort  was  always  for  peace  and  harmony  and  the  continuing 
good  will  during  his  ministry  was  measurably  due  to  his 
emphasis  upon  and  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. While  not  an  old  man  when  he  resigned,  his  term  had 
been  so  long  that  he  holds  a  secure  place  in  the  memory  and 
affection  of  many  here  today  as  the  summary  and  ideal  of 
the  old-time  pastor. 

But  Dr.  Eice  was  more  than  a  pastor.  He  was  a  teacher 
in  divine  things  and  efficiently  led  the  people  during  a  critical 
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period  of  transition.  He  was  endowed  with  a  reserve  strength 
which  enabled  him  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  a  length- 
ening ministry.  Dr.  Samuel  Harris,  his  instructor  in  Bangor 
Seminary,  said  of  him  when  commending  him  to  this  church 
as  a  prospective  pastor,  that  his  "pond  would  not  run  dry," 
a  prophecy  which  the  event  confirmed.  He  brought  a  wealth 
of  culture  in  ancient  fields  of  thought  and  history  to  the 
problems  of  his  ministry — and  was  equally  at  home  in  the 
things  of  his  own  day.  He  knew  thoroughly  the  contentions 
in  the  theological  field  and  the  ground  of  them.  He  had 
his  convictions  and  stood  by  them,  nor  was  he  unduly  con- 
servative with  reference  to  the  newer  teachings.  He  believed 
in  and  espoused  evolution  far  in  advance  of  its  broad  accept- 
ance. He  may  have  failed  to  embrace  and  expound  articles 
now  established  as  truth,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  did  not 
consider  revelation  as  closed.  He  was  essentialy  a  forward- 
looking  man. 

His  main  contribution,  however,  to  the  life  of  his  day  was 
not  in  the  adjustment  of  his  teaching  to  the  new  conceptions, 
whatever  he  may  have  wrought  in  that  line.  He  accom- 
plished something  of  yet  greater  value.  He  did  his  work 
in  the  light  of  the  unchanging  realities.  With  the  fullest 
appreciation  of  matters  under  discussion  he  lifted  everything 
into  that  realm  of  radiance  where  the  eternal,  unquestioned 
verity  could  be  intuitively  grasped  and,  regardless  of  the  yea 
or  nay  in  things  at  issue,  itself  become  the  sufficient  assertion, 
the  sufficient  power  of  life.  In  other  words  he  had  a  su- 
preme faculty  for  God.  He  lived  in  and  preached  the  "real- 
ities beyond  this  hard  and  sordid  world,"  in  a  sense  beyond 
our  analysis,  and  the  inevitable  effect  was  to  make  men  as 
independent  as  himself  of  particular  results  in  the  raging 
conflicts  of  the  time.  In  his  posthumous  book  of  ser- 
mons, "Certainties  and  Hopes,"  the  outstanding  features  are 
a  rapt  and  poetic  at-homeness  in  the  Infinite  and  a  conse- 
quent quality  of  timelessness  which  lifts  the  reader  above 
the  shifting  currents  of  human  thought  and  imparts  tha 
primal  inspirations  of  Deity. 

By  virtue  of  the  elements  indicated  Dr.  Rice  was  pre- 
eminently qualified  to  lead  this  people  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  period  of  transition  and  hand  the  church  on 
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to  his  successors  preserved  in  life,  fortified  in  the  basic  things 
of  faith,  still  unified  with  all  that  was  generic  and  cardinal 
in  its  past. 

In  1876  the  parish  was  blest  with  a  revival,  the  greatest 
in  its  history  save  one.  In  that  year  58  members  were  re- 
ceived into  the  church.  The  revival  was  not  due  to  outside 
help  except  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  reached  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  The  work  was  all  done  by  Dr.  Rice  and  the 
people  in  the  church.  The  gracious  effects  remain  unto  this 
day. 

A  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  organized  February  7, 
1888,  which  soon  became  large  in  numbers  and  a  very  efficient 
force  in  the  work  of  the  church.  I  will  say  more  about  the 
society  further  on. 

January  18,  1890,  a  great  disaster  overtook  the  parish  in 
the  loss  by  fire  of  the  beautiful  meeting-house.  This  was  the 
"White  Church"  built  in  1839,  a  house  of  worship  appropri- 
ate in  style  to  this  old  parish  and  the  object  of  the  ardent 
love  of  all  the  people.  It  is  still  recalled  with  regret  by 
many  who  worshiped  within  its  walls.  It  was  replaced  by 
the  building  in  which  we  meet  today.  While  this  was  being 
erected  a  spacious  temporary  edifice  called  the  "Tabernacle" 
was  put  up  on  Hobart  Street  just  east  of  the  parsonage.  The 
people  so  enjoyed  the  atmosphere  of  the  Tabernacle  that 
they  were  almost  loath  to  move  when  the  new  building  was 
completed.  The  present  meeting-house  cost,  with  its  fur- 
nishings, about  $25,000.00.  It  was  dedicated  September  2, 
1891,  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  installation  of 
Dr.  Eice  as  pastor.  Its  architecture  marks  a  transition  and 
an  adaptation.  New  outlook  and  methods  were  being  em- 
braced by  the  churches.  The  people  here  were  awake  to 
the  demand  for  a  larger  social  service  on  the  part  of  the 
church.  This  meeting-house  is  emblematic  of  the  broader 
work  that  is  and  is  to  be. 

The  close  of  Dr.  Rice's  ministry  marked  the  end  of  an 
extended  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  church.  His  was  the 
last  of  the  old-time  long  pastorates  that  are  naturally  classed 
together.  For  196  years,  reckoning  from  1698,  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Green's  term  of  office,  to  1894,  the  church  had  only 
five  pastors.     The  five  men  served  an  actual  total  of  187 
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years,  making  an  average  of  37  2-5  years.  Two  of  these, 
Clark  and  Wadsworth,  in  successive  ministries,  covered  to- 
gether the  remarkable  span  of  104  years.  The  unusual 
length  was  made  possible  by  the  youthfulness  of  some  of  the 
men  when  entering  upon  their  work.  Dr.  Braman  was 
twenty-six,  Mr.  Clark  about  twenty-five,  while  Mr.  Green  and 
Dr.  Wadsworth  were  each  in  the  twenty-third  year.  The  tie 
between  pastor  and  people  was  as  a  marriage  bond.  It  held 
long  enough  for  each  party  to  learn,  as  well  as  the  weaknesses, 
the  fundamental  moral  excellencies  of  the  other.  Noble 
qualities  came  to  outweigh  foibles.  So  was  established  a  per- 
manent bond  of  honor  and  affection. 

The  record  is  remarkable  for  its  demonstration  of  the  civic 
power  of  the  Christian  church.  As  in  ancient  Jerusalem,  so 
in  Salem  Village  and  Danvers,  religion  was  not  dissociated 
from  civic,  social,  business,  and  political  affairs.  In  the  ac- 
tivities and  preaching  of  these  men  there  was  communicated 
to  the  church  the  spirit  of  high  Christian  idealism  and  of 
earnest  practical  labor  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Again,  the  history  is  striking  in  its  homogeneity.  Each  of 
the  five  men  had  a  marked  individuality  and  did  a  work 
peculiarly  his  own.  And  yet  from  first  to  last  the  succeed- 
ing ministries  fitted  into  each  other.  All  wrought  upon  the 
established  foundation  and  each  in  turn  brought  forth  treas- 
ures new  as  well  as  old.  There  was  no  recession  or  retarding 
of  the  movement  of  church  life  but,  on  the  contrary,  steady 
and  consistent  advance.  How  few  churches  have  a  record 
to  match,  in  terms  of  serivce  so  prolonged,  in  steady  con- 
sistency of  progress  and  in  the  quality  of  the  men  who 
wrought  for  them.  This  group  of  five  form  a  shining  galaxy 
in  the  field  of  New  England  church  history.  Let  us  note 
them  once  more  as  they  come  down  to  us  in  the  apostolic 
succession. 

Green — distinguished  for  love  and  courage. 

Clark — noted  for  strength  of  mind  and  solidity  of  charac- 
ter. 

Wadsworth — eloquent,  spiritual,  a  man  who  connected  re- 
ligion with  civic  interests. 

Braman — defender  of  the  faith,  exponent  of  public  ques- 
tions. 
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Rice — characterized  by  discernment,  balance.  A  man  ju- 
dicial, quiet,  forceful,  spiritual.     An  executive  and  a  builder. 

The  record  is  a  possession  priceless  and  permanent.  Now 
abideth  Green,  Clark,  Wadsworth,  Braman,  Eice — and  the 
greatest  of  these — shall  I  complete  the  parallel?  There  is 
no  greatest.  They  are  on  a  common  eminence  of  ability 
and  service. 

Lest  I  fail  to  deal  justly  I  must  add  that  such  a  memorable 
chapter  would  have  been  impossible  had  not  the  people  done 
their  part.  Not  only  did  they  respond  to  leadership  but 
they  imparted  something  of  their  own  quality  to  the  men  set 
over  them.  By  their  aspiration  for  and  receptiveness  to  vital 
things  they  deepened  the  spiritual  life  of  their  leaders  and 
kept  them  growing  and  adaptable  men.  Speaking  in  the 
large,  they  co-operated  with  them  in  the  labor  of  the  church 
and  kept  them  in  heart  for  the  prosecution  of  their  highest 
ideals.  The  record  is  one  of  supreme  honor  both  for  the 
shepherds  and  the  flock. 

Dr.  Eice  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  Curtis  M.  Geer,  who  was 
installed  January  31,  1895.  If  the  parish  had  hopes  of  an- 
other pastorate  similar  in  length  to  those  gone  before  it  was 
disappointed.  Mr.  Geer  made  a  place  for  himself  as  a  man  and 
as  a  thinker  and  preacher.  He  is  remembered  today  in  all 
these  capacities.  But  he  was  drawn  away  by  the  allurement 
of  teaching  and  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  History  and 
Economics  in  Bates  College.  He  was  dismissed  April  8, 
1897,  and  is  now  professor  of  Church  History  in  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  His  eminence  in  his  calling  is  the 
source  of  gratification  and  pride  on  the  part  of  his  old 
parishioners. 

Eev.  Harry  C.  Adams  began  work  September  22,  1897,  and 
served  till  October  3,  1909.  Being  in  office  twelve  years, 
Mr.  Adams,  in  addition  to  establishing  friendly  relations  with 
all  in  his  parish  became  widely  known  in  the  town.  He  left 
the  memory  of  a  strong  manhood  and  a  loving  Christian 
heart.  Earely  does  a  minister  so  command  the  affection  of 
his  people.  He  was  a  preacher  of  ability,  worthy  to  stand  in 
the  long  succession  of  men  who  had  given  distinction  to  this 
pulpit,  and  a  man  of  unusual  spiritual  sensitiveness,  thus 
following  in  the  line  of  the  past  and  helping  to  preserve  the 
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deeply  religions  element  so  conspicuous  in  the  life  of  the 
church. 

After  his  resignation  he  was  pastor  in  Cliftondale,  Mass., 
and  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lake  Alfred,  Florida. 
He  died  March,  1916.  A  memorial  service  was  held  in  this 
room  at  which  a  fitting  sermon  was  given  by  Rev.  De  Witt 
S.  Clark,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem. 
Tender  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  church. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Bodwell  became  acting  pastor  February  10, 
1910.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  long  history  who  was  not 
settled  by  installation.  A  work  of  permanent  value  was  ac- 
complished during  Mr.  Bodwell's  administration  in  the  merg- 
ing of  church  and  parish  into  one  organization.  The  church 
had  been  incorporated  in  1890  but  the  old  parish  or  "Reli- 
gious Society"  had  continued  in  existence,  functioning  as  all 
down  through  the  years.  Under  the  new  provision  members 
of  the  church  at  the  time  of  the  merger  became  members  of 
the  new  organization.  Members  of  the  parish  not  already 
members  of  the  church  were  constituted  associate  members. 
The  way  was  opened  for  others  in  the  future  who  might  not 
wish  to  unite  with  the  church  under  the  covenant  to  become 
allied  with  it  in  associate  membership.  At  the  same  time 
rules  for  administration  were  adopted  admirable  in  their 
comprehensiveness. 

Mr.  Bodwell  brought  to  his  work  a  strong  interest  in  the 
social  ministry  of  the  church  and  accomplished  much  along 
that  line.  A  Men's  Club  was  organized  which,  while  having 
no  direct  connection  with  the  church  and  being  conducted 
on  a  purely  social  basis,  yet  was  called  into  life  by  the  agency 
of  the  church  and  is  characterized  by  a  distinct  and  confessed 
interest  in  it.  The  Club  has  done  a  great  work  in  stimulating 
neighborhood  social  life  among  the  men  and  continues  in  full 
strength  to  this  day. 

In  his  teaching  Mr.  Bodwell  was  a  courageous  exponent  of 
the  "New  Theology"  in  its  most  radical  aspects.  The  church 
as  a  whole  was  not  prepared  to  follow  him  in  all  his  con- 
clusions and  shortly  there  developed  a  serious  cleft  between 
the  thinking  of  the  pastor  and  the  thinking  of  the  people  on 
points  central  in  the  Christian  faith.  Mr.  Bodwell  was  as- 
sured by  leaders  of  Congregationalism  that  there  was  room 
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in  the  Congregational  denomination  for  men  of  his  convic- 
tions, but  he  saw  fit  to  sever  his  connection  with  that  body. 
He  resigned  September  28,  1913,  to  enter  the  Unitarian 
Church. 

The  present  pastor  began  work  the  first  Sunday  of  October, 
1914,  and  was  installed  by  council  December  10  of  that  year. 
He  is  today  just  entering  upon  his  ninth  year  as  minister  of 
the  church.  He  has  endeavored  to  conduct  his  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  traditional  spirit  of  the  church  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  things  it  holds  most  dear.  At  the  same  time 
the  newer  conceptions  of  truth  have  been  declared  and  the 
newer  outlook  cultivated.  To  this  endeavor  the  people  have 
given  a  willing  response.  The  church  has  proven  itself  hos- 
pitable to  the  truth  of  religion  as  developing  in  this  new  day. 

A  cardinal  advance  has  been  registered  in  the  adoption  of 
the  so-called  Kansas  City  Platform  as  the  expression  of 
the  faith  of  the  church.  This  platform,  while  conserving 
the  essentials  in  Christian  faith,  couches  them  in  terms  which 
do  not  provoke  controversy  and  which  afford  a  meeting 
ground  for  all  who  are  facing  toward  the  light.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"We  believe  in  God  the  Father,  infinite  in  wisdom,  good- 
ness and  love;  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  who  for  us  and  our  salvation  lived  and  died  and  rose 
again,  and  liveth  evermore;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
taketh  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  revealeth  them  to  us,  re- 
newing, comforting,  and  inspiring  the  souls  of  men. 

"We  are  united  in  striving  to  know  the  will  of  God  as 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  our  purpose  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  made  known  or  to  be  made  known 
to  us. 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  to  all  mankind,  exalting  the  worship  of 
the  one  true  God,  and  laboring  for  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
the  promotion  of  justice,  the  reign  of  peace,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  human  brotherhood. 

Depending,  as  did  our  fathers,  upon  the  continued  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  we  work  and 
pray  for  the  transformation  of  the  world  into  the  Kingdom 
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of  God ;  and  we  look  with  faith  for  the  triumph  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  life  everlasting." 

To  this  declaration  the  church,  following  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  pastor,  has  appended  this  minute. 

"While  we  adopt  as  our  own  this  statement  as  comprehend- 
ing the  essentials  of  our  faith  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a  finality 
in  revelation  or  impose  a  creedal  test  for  membership  in  the 
church.  We  welcome  to  our  fellowship  all  who,  as  disciples 
of  Jesus,  strive  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God." 

The  adoption  of  the  Kansas  City  Platform,  with  the  ac- 
companying disclaimer  of  creedal  requirement  for  member- 
ship, puts  the  church  in  line  with  the  broadening  spirit  of 
the  age  as  regards  the  essentials  of  faith  and  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  within  the  church.  In  recognizing  that  the 
primary  requirement  in  Christian  living  is  discipleship  to 
the  Master  and,  in  Christian  thinking,  the  quest  for  truth 
unhindered  by  prejudice  or  outward  constraint,  so  opening 
the  way  for  differing  opinion  within  its  membership  and  the 
discovery  of  truth  by  the  contribution  of  various  minds  work- 
ing from  various  angles,  the  church  has  embodied  the  vital 
and  basic  principle  of  Christian  fellowship  and  taken  a  dis- 
tinct and  necessary  step  in  the  direction  of  the  unity  of  all 
the  churches  in  Christ. 

Along  with  this  adjustment  in  outlook  the  church  has  pre- 
served its  old-time  character  as  a  body  cherishing  the  deepest 
things  of  the  spirit.  It  has  gone  forward  without  loss  of  the 
inner  content  of  the  ancient  doctrines.  It  has  not  ceased 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  thought  to  religious  growth  and  power 
and  it  has  resolutely  refused  to  surrender  its  traditional  atti- 
tude in  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  Christian  work.  In 
other  words  it  has  continued  to  be  religious,  still  worshiping 
the  "God  of  its  fathers,  known  of  old,"  conceiving  a  personal 
relation  to  Him  as  the  only  sufficient  stay  and  support  of 
the  human  soul.  It  has  not  entirely  lost  in  these  times  of 
change  its  sense  of  the  value  of  prayer  and  the  prayer  meet- 
ing as  of  primary  importance  in  church  life  and  labor.  It 
has  not  ceased  to  be  evangelical,  still  proclaiming  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  only  sufficient  Savior 
for  the  individual  man  and  the  way  of  life  for  the  nations. 

The  outlook  and  spiritual  integrity  of  the  church  at  this 
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time  are  justification  of  the  process  by  which  it  has  come 
thus  far.  It  has  gone  onward,  slowly  perhaps,  at  times  miss- 
ing some  aspects  of  the  truth  but  having  within  itself  the 
urge  that  would  lead  it  ultimately  to  occupy  the  newer  fields 
of  advancing  revelation.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  never 
broken  with  its  past  nor  suffered  the  loss  of  vital  things 
which  that  past  embodied.  It  has  carried  along  to  the  maxi- 
mum the  inspirations  and  enlightenments  of  its  continuous 
life  and  is  ready  now  to  apply  them  in  the  service  of  the  new 
day. 

Accompanying  and  completing  these  elements  of  equip- 
ment is  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  co-operation  as  truly  a  ful- 
fillment as  the  consummation  already  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. The  fellowship  following  the  witch-craft  troubles  seems 
to  have  been  a  formative  influence.  Dr.  Rice  said  at  the  Bi- 
centennial that  in  all  the  long  period  since  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Green,  covering  a  century  and  three  quarters,  there 
had  not  been  "A  single  serious  and  obstinate  contention 
among  the  members  of  this  church  and  society."  The  same 
can  be  said  with  good  measure  of  truth  as  to  the  last  fifty 
years.  Within  that  period  gusts  have  been  blown  across  our 
sky.  There  has  been  at  times,  as  doubtless  within  the  period 
characterized  by  Dr.  Rice,  disagreement,  perhaps  high  feel- 
ing, but  always  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  has  had  rectifying 
power.  The  people  have  "pulled  themselves  together"  and 
prosecuted  their  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 

This  uninterruptedness  of  life  is  typified  by  the  bell  that 
swings  in  the  tower  above  us.  It  has  come  down  directly 
from  1806,  when  a  bell  was  cast  for  the  old  "Brick  Church," 
with  sixty  Spanish  silver  dollars  melted  into  its  fibres  for 
mellowness  of  tone.  This  was  removed  in  1839  to  the  "White 
Church"  and  there  for  fifty-one  years  called  the  people  to 
the  sanctuary,  till  its  chimes  were  silenced  in  the  fire  of  1890. 
Recast,  it  hangs  in  the  tower  today.  But  I  have  read  some- 
where— I  shall  place  it  in  time — that  into  the  bell  of  1806, 
with  its  Spanish  silver,  went  the  metal  of  the  yet  older  one 
which  came  clanging  down  when  the  church  of  1785  was  lost 
in  flames.  So  today  the  bell  is  emblematic  of  our  life  as  a 
people.  It  is  of  the  long  past — as  we  are.  The  gospel  and 
the  life  of  the  church  are  the  garnered  product  of  the  years 
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as  is  the  mellow  resonance  that  has  called  us  to  worship 
today. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  set  forth  the  historic  spirit  of  the 
church  and  trace  the  way  by  which  it  has  come  to  its  present 
estate.  You  will  ask  as  to  material  aspects.  Is  it  flourishing 
as  in  the  good  old  days  or  has  it  suffered  a  decline  in  respect 
to  numbers  and  the  magnitude  of  its  work? 

The  territory  to  which  the  church  ministers  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  From  the  wide  section  of  old  Salem  Village 
Middleton  has  been  set  off  and  has  long  had  a  church  of  her 
own.  Many  from  within  the  borders  of  Peabody  to  the  south- 
ward, who  formerly  worshiped  here,  now  naturally  find  their 
church  home  in  their  own  town.  West  Peabody,  once  tribu- 
tary, now  gathers  her  people  in  their  own  sanctuary. 

The  Danversport  region  has  been  ministered  to  by  the  Bap- 
tist Church  since  1781.  The  growth  of  the  town  has  seen 
the  organization  of  other  Protestant  churches  within  our  old 
domain.  The  church  has  felt  especially  the  withdrawal  of 
members  to  Maple  Street  Congregational  Church,  organized 
in  1844,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Tapleyville, 
founded  in  1872. 

Changes  in  methods  of  transportation  have  occasioned  the 
loss  of  territory.  The  whole  Hathorne  section,  once  the  home 
of  many  families  which  came  to  this  hill  in  plenteous  and 
cheering  numbers,  is  now  by  reason  of  the  trolley  line  nat- 
urally diverted  to  the  down  town  churches.  Only  a  few 
refuse  to  sever  the  long  established  connection  with  this  par- 
ish. Nevertheless  the  effect  of  these  losses  upon  the  life  of 
the  church  has  not  been  disastrous.  Always  when  beset  by 
misfortune  it  has  rallied  and  maintained  its  work  with  vigor. 
The  figures  in  regard  to  membership  confirm  this  statement. 
In  1772  the  total  of  members  was  135;  1828,  100;  1833,  195; 
(The  great  increase  was  due  to  the  revival  of  1832,  when  83 
were  received)  ;  in  1861,  156;  1867,  202;  (the  largest  mem- 
bership up  to  that  time).  Additions  in  1876  and  1877,  fol- 
lowing the  revival  of  the  former  year,  brought  the  total  to 
223,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

In  1894,  when  Dr.  Rice  closed  his  pastoarte,  the  member- 
ship stood  at  195.     In  1903  it  was  194.     January  1,  1922, 
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there  were  196  on  our  lists.  This  has  since  been  increased 
to  208,  the  present  total. 

Congregations  are  not  so  large  as  formerly.  This  is  due 
to  some  extent  to  the  loss  in  constituency  indicated  and  also 
in  a  measure  to  the  changed  attitude  toward  church  interest 
and  attendance  witnessed  in  this  day.  The  maintenance  of 
membership  unimpaired  in  the  face  of  altered  conditions  is 
to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  banishment  of  creedal  bar- 
riers and  the  requirement  of  a  convulsive  religious  experience 
as  evidence  of  conversion.  But  the  explanation  lies  princi- 
pally in  the  religious  vitality  of  the  people.  This  element 
has  many  times  saved  the  day  over  hardship  and  catastrophe. 
The  parish  has  been  signally  unfortunate  in  the  destruction 
of  its  houses  of  worship,  once  by  demolition  thought  neces- 
sary and  twice  by  fire.  In  recovering  from  these  disasters 
the  people  disclosed  in  every  instance  a  marked  degree  of 
vitality  and  resilience.  So,  too,  in  respect  to  territorial 
losses.  As  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Hebrews  was  stimulated 
by  the  hard  conditions  of  captivity,  so  here  at  least  it  is 
true  that  courage  has  risen  with  danger  and  new  situations 
have  stirred  new  faith  and  power. 

The  Sunday  School  observed  its  centennial  in  1918.  An 
address  was  given  by  Deacon  George  William  French  cover- 
ing the  century  of  life.  Mr.  French's  memory  went  back  a 
considerable  distance  and  as  a  youth  he  had  come  in  contact 
with  many  elderly  people  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
school  in  its  earliest  years.  The  address  was  so  complete  as 
to  render  lengthy  comment  by  me  unnecessary.  The  men 
who  have  served  as  superintendent  at  some  time  within  the 
last  fifty  years  and  are  now  passed  away  are  Edward  Hutchin- 
son, Augustus  Mudge,  Samuel  A.  Tucker,  Elbridge  H.  Gil- 
ford and  E.  A.  H.  Grover.  Of  the  living  there  are  William 
Siner,  0.  E.  Bodwell,  Fred  H.  Nowers,  Herbert  Flint  and 
the  present  superintendent,  William  Richmond. 

The  longest  terms  of  office  in  the  history  of  the  school 
are  those  of  Augustus  Mudge,  25  years,  F.  H.  Nowers,  14 
years,  and  William  Siner,  10  years.  The  membership  re- 
ported last  January  was,  including  Home  Department  and 
Cradle  Roll,  247. 
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The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has 
been  a  prominent  feature  for  a  goodly  portion  of  the  last 
half-century.  It  was  at  its  inception  and  for  a  long  term  of 
years  a  very  flourishing  institution.  It  has  rendered  an 
immense  service  socially,  in  the  religious  culture  of  the  young 
and  in  leading  them  into  the  larger  relation  of  church  mem- 
bership. It  is  today  a  valued  element  in  the  life  of  the 
church. 

The  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  since  its  organization 
ninety  years  ago,  has  done  the  orthodox  work  of  a  benevolent 
society,  sewing  for  the  needy,  for  church  fairs,  and  preparing 
missionary  barrels.  In  the  earlier  years  the  members  pur- 
sued extensive  courses  of  reading  in  many  different  fields  of 
literature.  Latterly  they  have  demitted  the  reading  feature, 
as  the  element  of  general  culture  is  supplied  by  the  Danvers 
Women's  Association  and  in  other  ways.  Also,  while  they 
still  have  sewing  meetings,  they  do  much  of  that  work  at 
home.  A  glance  at  their  program  for  the  current  year  will 
show  the  nature  and  range  of  their  work.  It  contemplates 
four  sewing  meetings,  two  parish  suppers,  two  parish  so- 
ciables, besides  the  annual  Lawn  Party,  one  address  on  a 
topic  not  directly  related  to  the  church,  the  annual  Passion 
Week  devotional  service  and  four  missionary  meetings.  More- 
over, the  ladies  are  always  ready  when  called  upon,  for  work 
not  covered  by  their  regular  schedule,  as  are,  too,  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  and  all  other  organizations.  The 
ladies  have  within  recent  years  made  social  calls  upon  all 
the  homes  of  our  community  whose  members  are  not  allied 
with  other  churches  and  have  helped  to  create  a  neighborly 
feeling  and  a  friendly  interest  in  the  church. 

The  outline  of  work  given  will  suggest  a  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  ladies'  work.  Instead  of  being  distributed 
among  different  branches  as  in  so  many  churches,  where  we 
find,  for  example,  a  sewing  society,  a  foreign  missionary  so- 
ciety and  a  home  missionary  society,  it  is  all  carried  on  under 
one  central  body.  The  ladies  evidently  believe  in  the  modern 
cry  for  efficiency.  There  is  no  overlapping  or  waste  energy. 
This  happy  condition  is  the  result  of  a  suggestion  by  Mrs. 
Harry  C.  Adams,  made  when  she  was  president  a  number 
of  years  ago. 
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In  their  missionary  work  the  ladies  have  proven  invaluable, 
with  their  missionary  barrels  and  contributions  to  swell  the 
benevolences  of  the  church.  Their  intelligent  interest  in 
missions  helps  materially  to  keep  the  cause  strong  in  the 
church  as  a  whole. 

While  not  claiming  distinction  for  benevolent  offerings, 
the  church  has  a  number  of  times  met  its  apportionment  in 
full.  Under  the  stress  of  the  greatly  increased  demands 
arising  since  the  World  War  contributions  have  become  much 
larger  than  formerly.  The  congregation  is  distinctly  hos- 
pitable to  the  appeal  of  this  great  interest  and  is  making 
measurable  gains  in  its  material  response  thereto.  While  not 
in  the  highest  rank  in  benevolent  offerings  it  yet  is  steady 
and  dependable  and  is  moving  on  to  still  better  things. 

The  community  which  the  church  serves  is  practically  ho- 
mogeneous. Unlike  many  old  New  England  parishes  it  has 
not  been  changed  in  character  by  the  insweeping  of  other 
races  and  faiths.  It  is  today  predominantly  American  and 
Protestant.  The  church  has  the  advantage  too  of  being  set 
in  a  wide  territory  free  from  the  competition  of  other  eccle- 
siastical bodies.  There  is  a  friendly  feeling  toward  it  on  the 
part  of  all  the  people  by  whom  it  is  surrounded.  Conse- 
quently it  has  a  distinct  opportunity  to  be  a  neighborhood 
or  community  church.  It  is  in  good  degree  meeting  this 
opportunity.  Stress  is  laid  upon  those  features  which  are 
calculated  to  draw  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  together 
in  social  relations.  The  Harvest  Festival  has  served  a  good 
purpose  in  this  regard.  It  has  been  held  annually  since  1877 
and  is  itself  the  development  of  something  which  runs  much 
further  back.  In  addition  to  being  a  sort  of  Old  Home 
gathering  for  the  many  in  the  region  who  were  formerly 
connected  with  the  church,  it  commands  the  general  support 
of  the  immediate  community  and  helps  to  establish  and 
maintain  neighborhood  feeling.  The  church  plant  lends 
itself  admirably  to  the  promotion  of  this  interest. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  a  company  of  God's  servants 
situated  as  we  are  not  to  turn  their  thoughts  habitualty,  with 
reverence  and  appreciation,  to  the  past.  Its  memorials  are 
on  every  hand.  Here  is  the  Upton  Tavern  where,  in  the 
olden  time,  the  people  rested  in  the  noon  hour,  with  the  hall 
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on  the  upper  floor  in  which  Parson  Wadsworth  moved  the 
congregation  in  prayer  after  the  burning  of  the  meeting- 
house. Here  are  the  sycamores,  twin  sentinels,  that  for  over 
a  century  have  guarded  the  doorway  of  the  parsonage.  Here 
is  the  giant  elm,  set  out  by  Dr.  Braman  in  the  parsonage 
yard,  which  Deacon  William  E.  Putnam  bound  together  with 
iron  rods  when  the  shafts  rising  from  the  great  trunk  were 
strained  apart  by  their  enormous  weight.  Here,  too,  the 
little  maple  slip  which  Dr.  Eice  brought  from  his  father's 
farm  in  Conway,  now  grown  into  a  stately  tree. 

Here  are  the  old  homes  in  which  the  fathers  dwelt,  many 
of  them  still  occupied  by  families  which  have  come  down 
from  the  beginning  of  our  life  as  a  community.  We  count 
ourselves  happy  that  to  such  unusual  degree  the  old  names 
are  still  preserved  among  us. 

We  cherish  the  memory  of  individual  men  and  women  who 
"cheerful  have  walked,  with  growing  strength,"  serving  the 
community  and  the  church.  The  inspirations  of  the  past 
come  to  us  rich  and  sweet  through  tradition  of  persons  who 
before  us  have  lived  and  labored  and  prayed.  We  rejoice  in 
the  love  by  which  the  church  has  been  upheld  and  forwarded. 
The  characteristic  thought  of  the  people  through  the  years 
finds  expression  in  the  lines  under  one  of  our  memorial  win- 
dows— "Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house,  and 
the  place  where  thine  honor  dwelleth." 

A  favorite  hymn  of  the  olden  time  was 

"How  pleasant,  how  divinely  fair, 
0  Lord  of  Hosts,  thy  dwellings  are ! 
With  long  desire  my  spirit  faints 
To  meet  the  assemblies  of  thy  saints. 

We  are  blest  and  uplifted  by  recognition  of  this  rich  and 
sacrificial  love. 

But  we  do  not  confine  our  thought  to  the  days  gone  by. 
A  church  is  a  community  of  memory  and  hope.  We  have 
the  memory,  choice  and  sweet  and  strengthening.  We  also 
have  the  hope  growing  out  of  that  memory,  warranted  by  the 
recollection  of  all  that  has  here  been  wrought.  We  have  hope 
for  this  church  of  the  fathers,  that  its  future  may  be  even 
greater  than  its  past.  May  the  Lord  bless  it  and  keep  it! 
We  have  hope  for  this  people  around  us.    May  we  so  minister 
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as  to  inspire  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  G-od  and  of 
our  Savior  Jesus  Christ!  We  have  hope  for  the  spread  of 
the  divine  rule  till  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

We  cherish  the  highest  hope  and  deepest  faith  in  the  "land 
that  is  very  far  off,  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams."  We 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  chord  that  thrills  responsive  in  our 
hearts  to  the  old,  old  song: 

"Jerusalem,  the  glorious !  the  glory  of  the  elect ! 
0  dear  and  future  vision  that  eager  hearts  expect !" 

We  look  with  confidence  and  joy  to  the  consummation  of 
all  our  hopes  and  the  meaning  of  our  life  in  the  morning 
land. 

A  church  with  such  a  past,  such  a  present  and  such  a  hope 
for  the  future,  is  fitted  to  serve  mankind  in  this  day  and 
generation. 
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THE   FOURTH,  "BRICK,"   MEETING  HOUSE,  1806-1839 


FELLOWSHIP  MEETING 

The  Fellowship  Meeting  at  7.30  taxed  the  capacity  of  the 
auditorium,  many  of  the  churches  of  the  neighborhood  giving 
up  their  services  that  their  people  might  attend.  There  were 
addresses  and  cordial  greetings  by  representatives  of  the  First 
Church  of  Salem,  the  "mother  church";  the  South  Church 
of  Peabody,  a  "sister  church,"  known  as  the  South  Church 
of  Danvers  before  the  setting  off  of  the  Peabody  portion  of 
the  town,  and  organized  only  a  few  years  later  than  our  own ; 
the  Middleton  Church,  a  "daughter"  of  the  First;  Maple 
Street  Church,  Danvers,  also  a  daughter;  the  other  Protes- 
tant churches  of  Danvers  and  other  neighbors. 

The  exercises  were  carried  out  as  indicated  on  the  pro- 
gram excepting  that  the  devotions  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
Watson  M.  Ayres,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  Danvers  Methodist 
Church,  Eev.  James  Richmond,  a  son  of  the  First  Church, 
who  had  been  designated  for  that  service,  finding  it  impossible 
to  be  present ;  and  that  Rev.  John  A.  Hayes,  of  Danvers  Com- 
munity Church,  did  not  appear,  being  unavoidably  out  of 
town. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Greeley  of  Marblehead,  who  presided,  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  boyhood  and  young  manhood  in  Danvers 
and  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  First  Church.  His  ad- 
dress follows: 

Rev.  Leslie  Campbell  Greeley 

There  are  two  reasons  especially  why  I  am  glad  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  gathering.  One  is  perhaps  rather  selfish  and 
personal  for  myself  and  the  other  relates  to  the  purpose  of  our 
service,  which  is  a  fellowship  meeting.  When  your  pastor  in- 
vited me  to  share  in  the  service  tonight  as  a  "friend  of  the 
church,"  I  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  ever  I  had  any  share 
in  its  life  and  activities. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Dr.  Rice,  then  of 
Dr.  Geer  and  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  during  the  early  portion 
of  Mr.  Adams's  ministry  that  I  graduated  from  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  and  took  a  church  of  my  own,  and  thus  my 
immediate  connection  with  this  organization  ended,  but  my 
interest  in  it  has  never  ceased. 
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The  second  reason  why  I  am  glad  to  participate  in  this 
meeting  is  because  it  is  described  as  a  "Fellowship  gather- 
ing." This  afternoon  yon  have  listened  to  a  scholarly  and 
eloquent  address  on  the  history  of  this  ancient  church.  But 
tonight  our  theme  is  "Fellowship."  A  hundred  years  ago 
the  word  was  not  so  familiar  as  it  is  today.  We  sing  with 
a  new  meaning,  I  think,  that  old  hymn,  "Like  a  mighty 
army  moves  the  church  of  God." 

We  have  represented  here  tonight  different  types  of  Chris- 
tian service  exemplified  by  these  neighboring  churches  which 
bring  to  this  gathering  their  cordial  greetings  and  expres- 
sions of  good-will.  When  I  looked  over  the  Salem  News  last 
evening,  and  read  the  rather  lengthy  program  in  detail  I 
must  confess  I  was  somewhat  appalled !  We  wonder  just 
when  we  will  get  through!  Therefore,  as  there  are  many 
speakers,  let  us  remember  that  the  soul  of  this  service  is 
brevity.  We  will  wish  to  have  strength  left — and  appetite — 
not  only  for  the  banquet  but  for  all  the  splendid  things  which 
are  promised  us  throughout  the  week. 

Our  first  speaker  is  a  representative  of  the  mother  church, 
parent  of  this  organization,  the  old  First  Church  of  Salem. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Whipple,  of  Salem 

Mr.  C.  A.  Whipple,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  First  Church  of  Salem,  the  "mother  church,"  entered 
sympathetically  into  the  early  history  of  our  church,  display- 
ing familiarity  with  the  stormy  story  of  its  beginnings.  He 
gave  congratulations  on  the  completion  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  service  and  God-speed  to  the  church  as  it  con- 
fronted the  future. 

Eev.  Walter  G.  Thomas 
Pastor  of  Baptist  Church  in  Danvers 

Pastor  and  Friends: 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  just  exactly  catch  the  meaning  of 
this  service  at  the  time  when  I  was  trying  to  find  something 
to  say.  I  never  knew  before  that  this  was  to  be  what  the 
presiding  officer  just  spoke  of.     He  said  that  the  soul  of 
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this  service  is  brevity.  What  he  means  is  that  wit  must  be 
the  soul  of  brevity. 

I  am  here  to  bring  the  greetings  and  congratulations  of 
the  Baptist  Church  to  this  mother  church  indeed. 

In  this  field  among  the  churches  there  is  a  feeling  that  is 
very  much  older  than  any  one  alive  tonight.  It  is  an  old, 
old  thing  and  I  tell  you  in  whose  hearts  it  was,  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  those  that  have  the  spirit  that  was  manifested  and 
shown  by  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  history  of  the  church  there  are  some  things  that  we 
would  perhaps  recall;  there  are  some  things  in  the  history 
of  this  church  that  we  would  be  glad  to  blot  out,  and  yet 
we  would  want  to  know  one  thing  concerning  the  witchcraft 
in  those  days.  It  was  not  that  there  was  any  unkindness  in 
the  hearts  of  those  dear  old  people  whose  graves  we  are  to 
visit  some  day.  Those  people  were  honest.  They  went  be- 
yond all  that  the  other  people  or  other  places  went,  but 
that  was  because  they  were  in  Danvers  and  when  Danvers 
does  a  thing  it  does  it  thoroughly. 

Friends  of  this  church,  you  have  had  great  laymen,  but  I 
don't  believe,  somehow,  much  as  I  read  the  history  of  those 
men  and  ministers  of  the  past,  I  don't  believe  there  has  ever 
been  a  day  in  the  history  of  this  church  when  it  was  better 
organized,  when  it  had  a  better  and  stronger  minister,  and 
today  you  are  to  be  congratulated  by  every  church  in  Danvers. 

I  heartily  congratulate  you.    God  bless  you,  Brother  House. 

Eev.  Jonathan  Cartmill 
Pastor  M.  E.  Church  in  Danvers 

Members  of  the  First  Church  and  Friends: 

I  bring  to  you  our  sincere  congratulations  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

I  have  been  amazed  and  lost  and  awed  at  the  splendid  his- 
torical address  that  was  given  by  your  pastor  this  afternoon. 
The  great  mass  of  history  that  went  down  in  my  mind  was 
remembering  all  the  people  as  they  came  and  were  here  in 
Colonial  times  and  again  when  this  country  began  the  Rev- 
olution. What  a  difficult  time  this  church  went  through! 
But  it  straightened  out  strong,  and  today  my  mind  runs 
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over  the  business  men  who  are  connected  with  this  church, 
fine,  splendid,  clean-cut,  Christian  men  who  are  doing  busi- 
ness in  Danvers.  This  church  lives  today  and  is  doing  a 
worthy  work  and  I  am  very  glad  to  bring  from  our  church 
our  greetings  to  you  in  this  250th  anniversary. 

This  is  a  great  day  in  which  we  live.  It  is  marvelous  to 
stop  and  think  of  the  possibilities  afforded  us  all.  The  min- 
ister while  in  the  olden  days  was  looked  up  to  as  a  great 
man,  and  so  he  was,  yet  today,  he  rolls  his  sleeves  up  and 
goes  after  business  for  the  church.  He  does  not  care  whether 
the  people  lift  their  hats  off  to  him  any  longer. 

I  am  glad  to  participate  in  this  friendship  meeting  this 
evening  and  I  want  to  bring  to  you  not  only  the  congratula- 
tions from  our  Methodist  Church,  but  I  want  to  bid  you 
God-speed  in  the  next  fifty  years,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  next 
fifty  years  that  are  before  us  you  are  going  to  see  greater 
work  done  in  this  community  through  the  church.  Once 
again,  our  hearts  are  with  you. 

I  have  a  feeling  of  friendship  tonight  for  this  old  church 
and  its  splendid  history.  I  feel,  somehow,  that  this  is  noth- 
ing other  than  the  Gate  to  Heaven.  May  God  bless  you, 
every  one. 

Rev.   Nathan   Matthews 
Hector  of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Danvers. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  an  old-fashioned  Con- 
gregational Meeting-House  was  erected  on  this  spot,  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  that  past.  I  am 
sure  you  are  proud  of  it,  and  you  have  every  reason  to  be, 
proud  of  the  leaders  this  church  has  brought  to  this  town, 
and  more  proud  of  those  leaders  who  have  been  trained  here 
and  sent  out  into  God's  great  vineyard. 

I  have  known  only  one  of  your  ministers,  that  is  the  present 
one,  Mr.  House,  and  have  ever  found  him  a  man. 

The  church  is  a  builder,  and  it  takes  time  and  the  work 
of  our  hands  and  hearts  with  the  aid  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
to  lay  a  good  foundation  and  to  build  thereon,  so  do  not 
be  alarmed  at  your  age.     Wise  builders  build  slowly. 
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I  bring  to  you  the  congratulations  of  Calvary  Episcopal 
Church  and  its  very  best  wishes  for  your  future. 

Mr.  Leon  E.  Grubaugh 

Acting  Pastor  Maple  Street  Congregational  Church.  Danvers 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  represent  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  this  historic  Church  of  Christ  at  this  your  250th 
anniversary  of  Christian  service.  We  are,  indeed,  glad  to 
share  in  your  rejoicing  at  the  successful  completion  of  two 
and  a  half  centuries  of  preaching,  teaching,  healing  and  serv- 
ing, in  the  love  of  the  Master  and  the  building  of  His  King- 
dom. We  congratulate  you  on  the  great  work  of  your  past, 
on  the  part  you  have  taken  in  the  development  and  advance 
of  the  great  Church  Universal. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  over  two  thousand  years 
ago,  revealing  to  men  the  loving  Fatherhood  of  God  and  chal- 
lenging them  to  realize  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  The  Church 
that  was  founded  on  the  spiritual  rock  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
grown  and  expanded  like  the  leaven  of  Jesus'  parable  until 
the  whole  world  bids  fair  to  be  leavened  with  the  Gospel  of 
love.  We  have  here  on  this  platform  tonight  representatives 
of  different  branches  of  the  Church  whose  work  has  been  car- 
ried to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth.  Your  Church  is 
a  member  of  this  great  spiritual  family.  Yours  has  been  a 
share  in  giving  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
present  generation.  "Noble  has  been  your  service,  steadfast 
your  faith,  and  invaluable  the  contribution  you  have  renederd. 
T  happen  to  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  born  a 
Methodist;  but  that  does  not  hinder  my  appreciation  of  the 
Congregationalists  and  what  you  have  done  for  the  cause 
of  Christ.  We  admire  your  spirit  of  democracy,  that  spirit 
which  is  affecting  the  whole  world.  Your  spirit  of  fraternity 
and  un-denominationalism  is  spreading  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Golden  Gate.  Coming  from  the  Mid-Western 
part  of  our  country,  I  know  the  reverence  with  which  the 
memory  of  your  Pilgrim  Forefathers  is  held  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  The  very  mention  of  New 
England  stirs  a  warmth  in  the  breast  of  the  western  Amer- 
ican and  his  mind  is  turned  to  the  religion  of  our  fathers 
which  has  been  preserved  and  enriched  by  you.     "Faith  of 
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our  Fathers,  Holy  Faith ;  We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death." 
But  we  congratulate  you  not  only  because  of  your  glorious 
past  but  because  of  your  undying  faith  and  unlimited  future. 
The  very  fact  of  this  anniversary  proves  your  loyalty  to  the 
great  cause  for  which  your  fathers  have  given  their  lives. 
Your  longing  gaze  is  not  backward  but  forward,  as  you  press 
on  toward  the  goal,  "to  secure  the  prize  of  God's  heavenward 
call  in  Christ  Jesus/'  Yours  is  the  greatest  cause  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Christ  Jesus  is  your  Captain.  He  beckons 
you  forward.  He  is  not  back  there  in  Galilee.  See !  He  is 
yonder  ahead,  calling — "Follow  thou  me!"  The  world  is 
hungry  tonight,  hungry  for  bread,  hungry  for  the  bread  of 
Christ,  hungry  for  peace,  hungry  for  righteousness,  hungry 
for  love.  Lovest  thou  Christ?  He,  the  Master  commands 
thee — "Feed  my  sheep !  Feed  my  lambs !"  A  glorious  past 
is  your  heritage.  A  solid  rock  is  your  foundation.  But  your 
goal  lies  yonder  ahead.  It  is  yours  to  aid  in  the  building  of 
God's  Kingdom,  which  is  yet  to  be  realized.  The  golden  age 
is  yet  to  come.  The  Christian  Church  has  the  only  food  and 
drink  that  will  satisfy  the  hunger  and  quench  the  thirst  of 
this  hungry,  thirsty,  war-torn,  sin-sick,  weary  world.  That 
is  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  the  glorious  possession  of  the 
Church.  It  is  yours;  it  is  mine;  our  precious  gift  from  God. 
It  is  ours  to  carry  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  until  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  shall  become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord, 
and  His  prayer  may  be  answered  "that  all  may  be  one." 
May  God  bless  you  in  your  mission! 

Eev.  H.  A.  G.  Abbe 
Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Middleton 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  bring  tonight  the  greetings  and 
congratulations  of  the  church  of  Middleton,  which  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  this  church.  This  church  is  250  years  old;  ours  is 
over  190,  and  the  oldest  daughter  of  this  church. 

We  have  a  friend  visiting  us  who  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Elizabeth  Putnam,  who  was  one  of  those  condemned  as  a 
witch  during  the  witchcraft  period.  There  are  many  others 
of  Elizabeth's  surname  in  this  section,  who  may  also  be  her 
descendants.     But  it  is  no  disgrace  today  to  any  of  them 
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that  their  ancestress  was  regarded  as  a  witch.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  mark  of  the  sterling  character  of  the  Puritan  Fathers 
that  they  so  quickly  recovered  from  the  delusion.  Our  town 
was  heir  to  those  who  possessed  such  sterling  qualities,  as 
was  yours.  And  as  our  town  borders  on  this,  the  people  of 
our  town  we  can  imagine  taking  their  long  Sabbath  journey 
in  the  old  days  over  here  to  this  mother  church.  Finally, 
Middleton  was  set  apart  from  old  Salem,  and  our  church  was 
organized  as  a  separate  body. 

And  so  I  come  to  bring  the  congratulations  from  this  old 
daughter  church  to  yours.  Our  church  cannot  be  like  yours, 
but  the  same  Christ  broods  over  us  all;  we  can  at  least  have 
the  same  Christ,  the  same  gospel.  Some  of  our  daughters 
admire  their  mothers  so  much  that  they  delight  to  be  like 
them.  As  a  daughter  church,  I  may  say  I  wish  we  may  in 
the  years  to  come  more  resemble  the  mother  church. 

Kev.  John  Reid 
Pastor   South   Congregational   Church,   Peabody 

The  South  Church  of  Peabody  is  situated  in  the  Square, 
at  the  very  center  of  the  life  of  the  city  but  rather  north 
and  east  of  the  geographical  center.  Some  people  who  have 
no  historical  background  may  well  wonder  why  it  should  be 
called  "South"  when  its  location  so  emphatically  belies  its 
name.  But  we  cherish  the  name  with  such  affection  that 
there  would  be  serious  resistance  to  any  attempt  to  take  it 
away.  We  cannot  forget  the  former  days  and  by  our  name 
we  commemorate  the  time  when  Peabody  and  Danvers  were 
one  town  and  the  South  Church  was  in  fact  the  South 
Church  of  that  one  town.  Town  lines  have  divided  us  but 
cannot  take  from  us  the  old  relationships. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that  our  two  churches  are 
daughters  of  one  mother,  the  original  First  Church  of  Salem, 
which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  church  to  be 
organized  in  New  England.  The  older  church  at  Plymouth 
was  organized  in  Holland  before  the  Pilgrims  set  sail  for 
their  new  home.  Our  two  churches,  then,  are  sisters,  a 
relationship  which  means  much  to  us. 

As  I  sat  here  tonight  and  listened  to  the  various  addresses, 
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my  mind  went  back  over  the  centuries  and  I  tried  to  imagine 
the  members  of  this  church  in  the  earlier  days.  How  I  wish 
that  by  some  magic  we  could  bring  them  back  to  this  occasion 
and  this  very  room  to  listen  to  the  story  of  the  past.  Their 
advent  might  be  somewhat  startling  to  us,  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  we,  too,  might  have  some  surprises  for  them.  How 
they  would  open  their  eyes  and  stare  at  the  things  all  about 
us  which  have  become  commonplaces  to  us  but  which  were 
all  unknown  in  their  day.  How  they  would  marvel  at  the 
light  which  so  brilliantly  floods  this  room !  They  would  have 
been  ruined  financially  if,  with  candles,  they  had  tried  to 
produce  an  equal  degree  of  illumination.  Even  if  they  had 
been  spendthrifts  enough  to  try  they  would  hardly  have 
succeeded. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  as  I  look  about  that  you 
are  250  years  old.  Most  things  that  are  as  old  as  this  show 
marks  of  age.  You  do  not  look  the  part.  No  signs  of  such 
venerable  age  appear  in  your  faces  or  on  the  walls  of  this 
building  or  in  anything  connected  with  your  church  life. 
Yet  here  you  are  celebrating  a  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary. Your  old  records  will  prove  it  to  me  and  how  in- 
teresting they  must  be.  I  frankly  confess  to  a  love  of  old 
things  and  I  would  heartily  enjoy  reading  your  old  records. 
I  love  the  stories  of  the  fathers,  of  their  hardihood,  loyalty 
and  faith.  But  I  love  also  new  things,  and  I  like  to  realize 
that  we  are  living  in  a  brand-new  day — and  what  a  new  day 
this  is,  with  all  the  wonders  of  modern  science  and  invention. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  out  of  keeping  with  your  historic 
past  that  there  is  a  newness  about  your  church  building.  I 
am  not  interested  for  very  long  in  a  museum  of  antiquities. 
I  like  to  see  how  the  old  loses  itself  in  the  new — 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 
Just  think  of  the  possibilities  which  this  new  age  brings 
to  us.  Life  has  become  infinitely  more  varied  and  rich  than 
that  of  the  fathers.  We  would  not  live  in  their  day  if  we 
could.  We  turn  back  to  the  old  days  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this  to  recall  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us.     We  would  not  be  disloyal  to  the  past  or 
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ungrateful  in  our  appreciation  of  the  fathers.  What  a 
background  they  have  created  for  our  life  in  this  day  and 
generation !  But  far  beyond  their  vision  or  dream,  how 
marvelous  are  the  possibilities  of  earnest  efforts  in  these  days ! 
For  example,  there  is  an  ancient  injunction  of  Scripture — 
"To  do  good  and  communicate,  forget  not."  They  had  but 
clumsy  and  laggard  ways  of  communicating  in  the  old  days 
compared  with  those  we  possess.  An  orator  might  train  his 
voice  to  great  capacity  so  that,  roaring  like  a  fog  horn,  he 
might  be  heard  in  a  great  amphitheatre  to  its  farthest 
benches.  But  today  he  can  speak  quietly  into  a  telephone 
receiver  and  have  his  voice  broadcasted  not  merely  to  the 
audience  before  which  he  stands  but  far  away  to  numberless 
cities  and  towns  and  even  to  the  lonely  farmhouses  of  the 
distant  countryside.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  in  fact, 
when  a  president  of  the  United  States  delivering  his  in- 
augural address  at  Washington  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice 
will  be  heard  not  only  by  every  person  in  the  vast  concourse 
before  him,  but  by  all  who  will  listen  in  their  own  homes  in 
every  city  and  town  and  village  of  the  entire  country. 

Wireless  broadcasting  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which 
the  power  of  communication  has  been  enormously  developed 
in  our  day.  It  is  more  possible  to  communicate  our  good 
and  to  multiply  the  communication  than  it  ever  was  in  any 
past  history  of  the  church.  When  we  do  good  we  can  com- 
municate it  as  the  apostles  never  could  do,  as  Paul  never 
could  do.  We  can  go  beyond  them  all  because  of  the  power 
which  this  new  age  has  placed  in  our  hands.  This  is  but 
one  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  old  truth  becomes 
marvelously  new  in  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  new  day. 
"Old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  they  are  become  new." 

On  this,  your  anniversary,  I  bring  you  the  greetings  and 
congratulations  of  your  younger  sister,  the  South  Church  of 
Peabody.  The  glowing  new  future  is  beckoning  to  your  old 
church.  I  rejoice  that  yours  is  an  old  church  that  remains 
new.  An  old  church  should  not  become  helpless  and  feeble 
as  it  gets  older.  An  old  church  need  not  die  of  old  age.  An 
old  church  is  an  institution  which  should  grow  younger  with 
the  years,  more  vigorous  because  of  the  very  strength  which 
its  cherished  past  adds  to  its  life.     An  old  church  should 
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renew  its  youth  in  the  great  opportunities  of  this  wonderful 
new  day.  In  bringing  you  the  greetings  and  congratulations 
of  our  church  I  bid  you  God-speed  in  the  future  of  the  new 
day  we  are  facing! 

Mr.  N.  H.  Scott 
Acting  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  West  Peabody 

Members  of  the  First  Church,  and  friends  of  the  First 
Church,  and  all  of  you — in  fact,  that  does  include  all  of  you : 

I  am  indeed  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  two  and  a  half  centuries  old,  and  as  I  stand 
before  you,  I  feel  that  I  should  begin  my  greetings  as  the 
evening  was  begun,  with  a  proverb — in  this  case:  "Little 
children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard." 

I  say  this  because  I  represent  a  comparatively  young  church 
speaking  to  a  church  that  had  passed  through  more  than 
two  centuries  of  history  before  we  came  into  existence.  On 
looking  over  the  records  of  our  church,  the  West  Congrega- 
tional, of  West  Peabody,  I  found  that  we  were  established 
only  thirty-nine  years  ago. 

I  know  that  I  cannot  say  anything  which  would  be  of  help 
to  a  church  far  the  senior  of  mine  in  number  of  years  and 
diversity  of  experience.  However,  the  end  is  not  yet:  the 
age,  the  world,  the  possibilities  are  yet  with  us.  Whatever 
the  age  of  the  church,  the  opportunities  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  The  world  needs  us.  The  world  needs  the  work 
and  the  activity  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  churches 
and  the  old  alike.  The  world  needs  us  all :  the  young  church, 
that  shall  do  in  the  years  to  come  as  this  one  which  has  passed 
through  250  years  of  service  has  done  and  is  going  to  do. 
The  young  churches  need  the  steadying  influence  and  noble 
examples  of  the  older  churches  who  have  passed  through  grave 
crises  and  risen  victorious  from  the  strife. 

We  are  all  one  in  design,  in  hope,  and  in  Christian  faith, 
no  matter  what  our  age.  What  the  future  may  hold  we 
cannot  say,  we  only  know  that  in  the  strength  of  our  great 
Master  we  will  do  our  best  as  long  as  there  is  need  of  and 
room  for  us. 

I  rejoice  in  being  able  to  bring  to  you  words  of  congratula- 
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tion  from  the  West  Church.  Our  section  of  Peabody  was 
once  a  part  of  Danvers,  which  fact  accounts  for  my  presence 
here  today,  but  that  was  before  we  as  a  church  existed.  Civil 
adjustments  have  separated  us,  but  in  spirit  we  are  becoming 
more  closely  united  as  time  goes  on  in  the  Universal  Church 
of  Christ.     There  our  unity  must  ever  remain. 

Rev.  D.  Emery  Burtner,  D.  D.,  of  Lynn 
Moderator   of   Essex    South   Association    of    Congregational 

Churches 

It  gives  me  an  unusual  pleasure  both  personally  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Essex  South  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  to  extend  to  you  greetings  and  felicitations  on  the 
attainment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  associated 
church  life.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  all  the  more  because 
if  our  Congregational  system  is  weak  anywhere  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  an  adequate  expression  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches.  My  old  professor,  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale, 
used  to  liken  the  Congregational  churches  to  a  bag  of  beans, 
which,  he  said,  was  hard  to  split  because  only  loosely  held 
together  by  the  denominational  bag.  Doubtless  this  loose 
alliance  of  the  local  churches  has  advantages  over  those  tied 
more  firmly  together.  But  we  do  well  to  try  to  cement  more 
strongly  the  ties  which  bind  the  churches  of  our  order  to- 
gether, and  occasions  like  the  present  furnish  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  previous  addresses  have  covered  quite  completely  and 
effectively  the  subject  before  us.  Yet  I  venture  to  say  that 
we  do  not  and  cannot  estimate  the  worth  to  this  community 
of  this  historic  old  church  whose  roots  are  in  the  life  of  the 
first  settlers  of  this  region  and  whose  Sabbath  bells  have 
summoned  the  people  from  their  homes  to  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  service  of  men.  No  one  can  disentangle  the 
strands  of  influence  which  have  been  woven  into  the  life  of 
an  individual  or  a  community,  but  much  of  that  which  is 
higher  and  finer  in  human  nature  in  this  neighborhood  was 
contributed  by  this  ancient  church  on  the  hill.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  organization  ministering  to  the  men  and  the 
women  and  the  boys  and  the  girls  coming  under  the  scope  of 
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its  beneficent  power  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  has  done 
more  to  shape  their  lives  in  spiritual  things  than  any  other 
factor  or  factors. 

You  who  constitute  the  church  as  it  is  today  have  entered 
into  an  invaluable  heritage.  May  it  enlarge  and  deepen  and 
heighten  in  your  care  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  hand  it  on 
to  those  who  come  after  you  with  added  strength  and  in- 
creased influence. 

God  speed  you  in  your  mission  of  service  through  the 
coming  years,  and  gird  you  with  might  from  on  high  for 
the  coming  tasks. 

Permit  me  again  to  tender  to  you  my  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions and  the  best  wishes  of  the  churches  of  the  Essex  South 
Association  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  on  this  glad  occa- 
sion. 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Wellman,  of  Topsfield 

Moderator  of  the  State  Conference  of  Congregational 

Churches 

I  am  happy  to  bring  to  you  the  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions of  the  churches  of  the  Massachusetts  Congregational 
Conference.  Doubtless  all  of  the  churches  would  have  gladly 
sent  delegates  to  honor  this  church  on  its  anniversary  had 
it  been  possible  to  do  so,  for  men  naturally  reverence  an 
old  church. 

For  two  hundred  fifty  (250)  years  people  have  gathered 
here  to  worship  God  and  help  their  fellow  men.  Who  can 
estimate  the  influence  of  such  a  work?  Not  only  has  it  per- 
meated this  community  but  it  has  gone  wherever  those 
touched  by  its  power  here  have  wandered  throughout  the 
earth.     Its  extent  no  man  can  know. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  we  meet  and  praise  the  men  of 
olden  times,  but  most  of  us  in  the  back  of  our  minds  have 
a  feeling  that,  after  all,  we  in  our  day  are  greatly  superior 
to  our  fathers.  We  do  not  always  say  this  in  words,  but  it 
is  a  belief  upon  which  many  of  us  often  act. 

If  some  of  these  men  of  two  centuries  and  more  ago  should 
come  back  here  today  we  think  we  would  like  to  ask  them 
why  they  persecuted  the  Quakers,  why  they  punished  people 
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for  crimes  they  did  not  commit,  why  they  were  so  unjust 
in  many  ways.  Such  questions  would  be  natural,  but  could 
not  these  men  of  long  ago,  as  well  as  we,  ask  questions  which 
might  prove  embarrassing?  Will  the  acts  of  our  time  cen- 
turies hence  look  any  better  than  do  those  of  our  fathers 
to  us? 

Eecently  some  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  de- 
siring a  wider  dominion,  commenced  a  cruel  war,  the  most 
terrible  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  are  still  mourning  our 
dead  and  groaning  under  the  burdens  it  has  imposed  upon 
us.  A  comparatively  few  men  of  one  country  undertake  to 
force  all  others  to  pay  tribute  or  suffer  for  the  necessities  of 
life.  We  elect  men  to  offices  of  honor  and  responsibility 
oftentimes  whom  we  know  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  the  places. 
Do  you  think  that  such  things  as  these  and  many  others 
equally  bad  could  be  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  old 
Puritans  ? 

We  boast  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  our  time, 
and  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  great  material  advance. 
We  talk  across  continents  and  seas;  we  travel  in  a  manner 
which  would  amaze  our  ancestors  of  a  few  generations  ago; 
we  have  done  many  noble  and  splendid  things;  but,  after  all, 
in  the  things  which  really  count  in  this  world  and  in  the 
world  to  come,  are  we  any  better  than  men  of  two  and  one- 
half  centuries  ago?  Do  we  exceed  them  in  honesty?  Is 
our  religion  more  to  us  than  was  theirs  to  them?  Are  we 
more  willing  than  they  to  make  sacrifice  for  others?  Do 
we  know  more  of  the  will  of  God  than  did  they?  Are  we 
more  earnest  in  striving  to  do  His  will? 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9 
"AT   HOME"   OF  LADIES'  BENEVOLENT   SOCIETY 

The  women's  special  contribution  to  the  250th  anniversary 
exercises  was  an  "at  home"  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
October  9,  from  2 :  30  until  5  o'clock. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  the  women  of  the  churches  in 
town  and  in  the  Essex  South  Association,  and  the  response 
was  generous.  Many  came  from  Salem,  Marblehead,  Pea- 
body,  Lynn,  Saugus,  Topsfield,  Beverly,  Medford,  Hyannis 
on  the  Cape,  and  Peterboro,  N.  H.  There  were  250  in  all. 
Mrs.  Anne  V.  B.  Adams  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  S.  Rice,  wives 
of  former  pastors,  and  Mrs.  Austin  Rice  of  Wakefield  were 
among  the  number. 

The  church  hall  was  attractively  decorated  with  palms, 
autumn  leaves,  and  chrysanthemums,  while  bitter-sweet  ber- 
ries formed  the  chief  adornments  of  the  little  tea  tables. 
During  the  afternoon  delightful  vocal  music  was  furnished 
by  Miss  Mabel  Benvie  of  Danvers  and  Mrs.  Esther  Liebsch  of 
Salem,  while  Mrs.  Chester  Wheeler  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Pitman 
rendered  pleasing  piano  duets. 

Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Abbie  J.  Hutchinson, 
both  long-time  members  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society, 
poured  the  tea,  while  sandwiches,  home-made  cakes  and  con- 
fectionery were  served  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Clark,  Mrs.  Jas- 
per Marsh,  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Chase,  Mrs.  P.  N.  Wettlaufer,  Mrs-. 
C.  L.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Fred  E.  Sawyer. 

The  hostesses  were  Mrs.  Alexander  Gardner,  president  of 
the  Ladies'  Society;  Mrs.  Frank  Prentiss,  vice  president; 
Mrs.  A.  V.  House,  wife  of  the  pastor;  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Tap- 
ley,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Gilford,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Mudge,  Miss  F.  J 
Bowdoin  and  Miss  Nettie  Pratt. 

The  stage  was  furnished  as  an  old-fashioned  parlor  and 
several  rare  pieces  of  furniture  were  displayed. 

The  parsonage,  the  Holten  House  and  the  Wadsworth  house 
were  also  open  and  many  guests  were  received  at  these  places. 
All  who  attended  will  long  remember  the  notable  occasion. 
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Ten  o'clock,  A.  M. 


VOLUNTARY  ON  THE  ORGAN. 


ANTHEM  BY  THE  CHOIR. 


READING   OF   THE  SCRIPTURES. 


ORIGINAL  HYMN 


I'RA  YER. 


HYMN. 


HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 
By  the  Pastor  of  the  Church. 


ANTHEM. 


DINNER. 


TWO  O'CLOCK,  P.  M. 


VOLUNTARY. 


ANTHEM. 


LETTERS  AND   ADDRESSES, 

By  Invited  Guests,  former  residents,  and  Gentlemen  conversant 

with  the  Annals  of  the  Village. 


PRATER. 


ANTHEM. 


SOCIAL   GATHERING   IN   THE  EVENING. 


RAIL  ROAD  NOTICE. 

Coaches  will  leave  the  Church  at  3  45,  and  5  30,  P.M.  to  connect 

with  trains  on  the  Essex  R.  R. 

And  at  3  30,  4  and  5  45,  to  connect  with  trains  on  the  Boston 

&  Maine  Rail  Road. 


liaac  W.  May,  Printer,  29  State  Street,  Boston 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  10 
THE  BANQUET 

The  high  tide  of  sociability  and  reminiscence  was  reached 
at  the  banquet  Tuesday  evening.  The  collation  was  served 
by  Schlehuber  of  Lynn,  caterer,  more  than  three  hundred 
partaking.  The  tables  were  spread  in  the  church  hall  and 
the  smaller  vestry,  the  two  being  thrown  into  one  by  raising 
the  sliding  partitions.  The  tables  extended  lengthwise  of 
the  commodious  room  thus  formed,  some  also  being  placed 
upon  the  platform  at  the  side.  The  head  or  guest  table  was 
crosswise  of  the  hall  at  the  end  nearest  the  church  audi- 
torium. Facing  the  guest  table,  and  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  the  orchestra,  known  as  the  "Curtis  Trio,"  was  located. 
The  platform  tables  were  reserved  for  the  special  soloists  and 
the  band  of  singers,  who  from  time  to  time  led  the  banquet- 
ers in  old-time  songs. 

Following  the  repast  the  pastor,  Rev.  A.  V.  House,  opened 
the  awaited  post-prandial  part.  He  stated  that  the  hand- 
dipped  bayberry  candles  which  adorned  the  tables  and  gave 
the  fitting  illusion  of  antiquity,  were  a  gift  from  the  Kim- 
ball sisters,  daughters  of  the  late  William  Henry  Kimball, 
long-time  member  of  the  parish,  and  their  own  handiwork. 

By  vote  of  the  company  greetings  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Daphne 
Hutchinson  and  Mrs.  Maria  Putnam  Hood,  who  of  the  living 
members  had  been  longest  associated  with  the  church.  Mr. 
House  failed  to  mention,  as  he  had  intended  to,  the  presence 
of  descendants  of  Rev.  Peter  Clark,  pastor  1717-1768,  Mr. 
George  H.  Clark,  his  son  William  Hobart  Clark  and  sister 
Miss  Annabel  Clark,  and  the  fact  of  their  attendance  is  here 
appropriately  recorded. 

The  pastor  closed  his  brief  opening  by  introducing  Rev. 
Austin  Rice,  D.  D.,  as  toastmaster,  an  office  the  duties  of 
which  Dr.  Rice  discharged  in  a  very  engaging  manner. 

In  his  greetings  Dr.  Rice  referred  to  the  spirit  of  happi- 
ness, of  harmony  and  of  social  good-will  which  had  so  long 
existed  in  the  parish.  He  said,  "Every  one  who  has  had 
the  privilege  of  living  in  this  town  and  worshiping  in  this 
noble  church  feels  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  inspiration 
and  friendships  which  have  come  to  them.  May  the  happi- 
ness and  joy  of  this  hour  be  a  promise  of  years  of  growing 
service  in  the  Master's  name." 
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Of  the  list  of  announced  speakers  Prof.  Gilbert  H.  Tap- 
ley,  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  Rev.  James  Richmond  found 
it  impossible  to  attend.  Prof.  Tapley  sent  a  telegram  of 
congratulation.  Also  Dea.  William  Siner  of  Marblehead  was 
obliged  to  leave  before  being  called  upon.  Mr.  Siner  was 
for  a  long  period  a  faithful  worker  in  the  church,  having 
been  a  deacon  for  over  eleven  years;  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  for  ten  years;  and  parish  clerk  for  twenty- 
five  years.     Regret  was  felt  that  he  could  not  be  heard. 

With  these  exceptions  the  program  was  carried  out  as 
given. 

William  B.  Sullivan,  of  Danvers 

The  Bay  Colony  first  conceived  the  idea  of  independence. 

Endicott,  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Saltonstall,  and  their  asso- 
ciates declared  that  the  only  condition  on  which  they  would 
remove  to  America  was  that  the  Charter  should  remove  with 
them. 

This  simple  declaration  clearly  shows  the  intent  of  estab- 
lishing effectual  independence.  By  making  the  transfer  of 
the  Charter  a  condition  precedent  to  their  emigration,  there- 
by severing  themselves  from  all  responsibility  to  persons  in 
England,  and  by  their  undeviating  course  of  policy  after  they 
landed  here,  they  gave  notice  that  they  firmly  intended  from 
the  first  to  set  up  a  sovereignty  of  their  own.  They  paid 
no  attention  to  the  question  of  what  powers  were  granted  in 
the  Charter. 

By  this  forceful  conduct  they  transformed  a  private  act 
of  incorporation  into  a  civil  constitution  of  state,  under 
the  authority  of  which  they  made  peace  and  declared  war, 
created  courts,  coined  money,  raised  armies,  built  fleets,  laid 
taxes,  and  inflicted  fines,  penalties  and  death  without  asking 
or  receiving  any  authority  from  the  king.  The  Colonial 
Legislature  prescribed  the  qualifications  of  those  who  should 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship  or  those  who  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  its  privileges.  For  sixty  years  succeeding  the 
settlement,  the  Bay  Colony  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  republic  or  a  free  Commonwealth. 

"The  whole  history  of  the  Colony  under  its  first  charter 
shows  that  the  people  paid  very  little  regard  to  its  provisions 
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or  limitations,  so  far  as  the  general  management  of  their 
government  or  their  own  internal  policy  was  concerned,  and 
that  it  was  chiefly  used  as  a  shield  against  the  complaints 
and  encroachments  of  the  Crown." 

Judicial  History  of  Massachusetts,  page  16. 

On  May  18,  1631,  in  the  General  Court,  it  was  ordered 
that  "noe  man  shalbe  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body 
polliticke  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches 
within  the  lymitts  of  the  same." — Mass.  Bay  Records,  Vol.  I, 
page  87. 

Henry  Lynn  "for  writting  into  England  falsely  and  mal- 
litiously  against  the  government  and  execution  of  justice 
here"  was  ordered  whipped  and  banished  on  September  6, 
1631,  while  Thomas  Knower  was  put  in  the  stocks  for  say- 
ing that  if  punished  he  would  have  the  legality  of  his  sen- 
tence tried  in  England. — The  Founding  of  New  England, 
Adams,  page  151 ;  Massachusetts  Records,  Vol.  I,  page  91. 

The  oath  of  an  inhabitant,  adopted  April  1,  1634,  was  as 
follows : 

"I  do  here  swear  and  call  God  to  witness  that  being  an 
inhabitant  within  the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts I  do  acknowledge  myself  lawfully  subject  to  the 
authority  and  government  there  established." — Mass.  Records, 
Vol.  I,  page  115. 

The  oath  of  a  Freeman,  adopted  May  4,  1634,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I,  A.  B.,  being  by  God's  providence  an  inhabitant  and 
freeman  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commonwealth,  do 
freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  subject  to  the  government 
thereof  and  therefore  do  here  swear  by  the  great  and  dread- 
ful name  of  the  everlasting  God  that  I  will  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  same,  and  will  accordingly  yield  assistance 
and  support  thereto." — Mass.  Records,  Vol.  I,  page  117. 

Early  in  August,  1634,  Jeffries,  one  of  the  old  planters, 
received  a  letter  from  Morton  of  date  May  1,  1634,  in  which 
he  gave  information  that  upon  renewal  of  complaints,  the 
Privy  Council  had  declared  the  Massachusetts  patent  to  be 
void;  and  that  the  king  had  "resumed  the  whole  business 
into  his  own  hands  and  given  order  for  a  general  governor  for 
the  whole  territory  to  be  sent  over." 
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Thereupon  the  members  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  all 
agreed  that  if  a  general  governor  was  sent  they  ought  not 
to  accept  him  but  should  defend  their  lawful  possessions  if 
they  were  able;  otherwise  to  avoid  or  protract. — The  Bay 
Colony,  by  Northend,  pp.  104-109. 

The  Colonial  Legislature,  on  December  7,  1636,  voted  that 
there  was  no  need  of  such  a  ruler. — Mass.  Records,  Vol.  I, 
page  185. 

The  Colonial  Legislature,  in  its  address  to  Parliament  in 
1646,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  certain  malcontents, 
used  the  following  language: 

"The  highest  authority  here  is  the  General  Court,  both  by 
our  Charter  and  by  our  own  positive  laws." — Story  on  the 
Constitution,  Vol.  I,  page  40. 

In  1664  the  king  sent  over  a  commission  which  visited 
the  Bay  Colony  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  of  com- 
plaint. The  commission  consisted  of  Col.  Richard  Nichols, 
Sir  Robert  Carr,  George  Cartwright  and  Samuel  Maverick. 
They  arrived  in  Boston  in  July,  1664,  but  their  authority 
was  resolutely  resisted,  and  after  a  violent  controversy  the 
attempt  to  establish  their  jurisdiction  was  defeated  and  they 
were  never  recognized  as  such  in  Massachusetts. — Judicial 
History  of  Massachusetts,  page  36. 

In  1689  the  Bay  Colony  made  Andros,  the  Royal  Gover- 
nor, a  prisoner. 

In  Chalmers'  Political  Annals  of  the  United  Colonies, 
published  in  1780  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  is  said  that  "the  early  and  undeviating  spirit  of 
independence  which  actuated  the  first  immigrants  to  Massa- 
chusetts, is  constant,  unequivocal  and  conclusive." 

A  few  extracts  from  that  work  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
esting. 
Book  I,  Chap.  VI,  page  136: 

The  Charter  of  Charles  the  First  obtained  in  March,  1628- 
9,  was  the  only  one  which  Massachusetts  possessed  prior  to 
the  Revolution  of  1688  and  contained  its  most  ancient  privi- 
leges. On  this  was  most  dexterously  engrafted  not  only  the 
original  government  of  that  Colony  but  independence  itself. 
Book  I,  page  158 : 

The  nature  of  their  government  was  now  (1634)  changed 
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by  a  variety  of  regulations,  the  legality  of  which  cannot  easily 
be  supported  by  any  other  than  those  principles  of  inde- 
pendence which  sprang  up  among  them,  and  have   at   all 
times  governed  their  actions. 
Book  I,  Chap.  VIII,  pages  177-178 : 

The  most  inattentive  must  perceive  the  exact  resemblance 
that  the  Confederation  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land in  1643  bears  to  a  similar  junction  of  the  Colonies  in 
1775.  Both  originated  from  Massachusetts,  always  fruitful 
in  projects  of  independence.  Wise  men  at  the  era  of  both 
remarked  that  those  memorable  associations  established  a 
complete  system  of  absolute  sovereignty. 

The  consent  of  the  governing  powers  in  England  was  never 
applied  for  and  was  never  given. 
Book  I,  Chap.  VIII,  page  181 : 

Massachusetts,  in  conformity  to  its  accustomed  principles, 
acted  during  the  civil  wars  almost  altogether  as  an  indepen- 
dent state.  It  formed  leagues  not  only  with  the  neighboring 
colonies  but  with  foreign  nations  without  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  England.  It  permitted  no  appeals  from  its 
courts  to  the  judicatories  of  the  Sovereign  State,  without 
which  a  dependence  cannot  be  preserved  or  enforced;  and  it 
refused  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  England.  It  assumed  the  government  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine.  It  erected  a  mint  at  Boston  impressing  the  year 
1652  on  the  coin  as  the  era  of  independence,  thus  evincing 
to  all  what  had  been  foreseen  by  the  wise,  that  a  people  of 
such  principles,  settling  at  so  great  a  distance  from  control, 
would  necessarily  form  an  independent  state. 
Book  I,  Chap.  VIII,  page  185 : 

Massachusetts   outwitted    Cromwell   in    1653.      They   de- 
clined his  invitation  to  assist  his  fleet  and  army  destined 
to  attack  the  Dutch  in  Manhattan. 
Book  I,  Chap.  XVI,  page  400 : 

Disregarding  equally  her  Charter  and  the  laws  of  England, 
Massachusetts  established  for  herself  an  independent  gov- 
ernment similar  to  those  of  the  Grecian  Eepublics. 

The  Puritans  came  here  to  establish  and  maintain  the  lib- 
erty of  their  own  consciences.     On  the  subject  of  religious 
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liberty  their  intolerance  of  other  sects  has  been  criticized  as 
an  inconsistency.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  charge  pro- 
ceeds on  a  false  assumption.  They  had  left  the  comforts  of 
kindred  and  home  and  had  dared  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
and  the  still  more  appalling  terrors  of  the  wilderness — for 
what?  To  acquire  liberty  for  all  sorts  of  consciences?  Did 
they  come  on  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  all  man- 
kind? They  did  not.  They  came  in  support  of  their  own 
rights  and  liberties. 

Whom  should  they  have  tolerated  ?  An  emissary  of  Charles 
the  First  and  Archbishop  Laud?  Having  fled  into  the  wil- 
derness to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  hierarchies  of  the 
English  Church,  should  they  at  once  have  admitted  into  their 
society  the  very  people  from  whom  they  had  fled?  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  condemn  them  on  this  account  do  not 
realize  the  necessity  of  their  condition.  Had  the  Puritans 
in  1628  attempted  to  establish  a  state  on  the  basis  of  perfect 
freedom  of  religious  opinions,  i.  e.,  on  a  basis  of  liberty  for 
all  sorts  of  consciences,  it  would  in  that  age  have  been  an- 
archy. It  cannot  be  questioned  that  all  the  fond  hopes  they 
had  cherished  from  immigration  would  have  been  lost.  The 
agents  of  Charles  and  James  would  have  planted  here  the 
monarchy  of  England  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  English 
Church. 

New  England  up  to  this  day  would  have  been  a  colony 
of  England  and  America's  independence  would  yet  have  to 
be  vindicated. 

The  Province  Charter  dated  October  7,  1691,  arrived  here 
on  May  14,  1692.  Under  this  Charter  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land established  churches  in  the  Bay  Colony,  and  great  jeal- 
ousy arose  between  the  Congregational  ministers  and  the 
ministers  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Provincial  Legislature  always  sustained  the  Congre- 
gational ministers  against  the  ministers  of  the  English 
Church,  but  when  appeals  were  taken  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment, orders  in  ouncil  were  passed  overruling  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature. 

The  Massachusetts  spirit  for  independence  was  maintained 
all  through  the  Provincial  Government,  and  when  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  American  Revolution  arose,  all  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  Congregational  ministers  joined  hands  with  Sam 
Adams,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Holten,  John  Hancock,  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  and  the  other  American  patriots,  to  forever 
abolish  English  domination  in  America.  Most  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary companies  were  mustered  in  the  Congregational 
churches. 

"In  Danvers  the  Deacon  of  this  parish  was  elected  captain 
of  the  Minute  Men  and  the  minister  his  lieutenant.  The 
Company  after  its  field  exercises  would  sometimes  repair  to 
the  meeting-house  to  hear  a  patriotic  sermon  or  partake  of 
an  entertainment  where  zealous  Sons  of  Liberty  would  ex- 
hort them  to  fight  bravely  for  God  and  their  country." — The 
Pulpit  of  American  Revolution,  XXXVI. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  the  minister  of  this  church, 
must  have  given  his  benediction  to  the  Danvers  companies 
on  their  march  for  Lexington  and  Concord  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  independence  of  the  churches  was  established. 
Now  every  individual  can  unite  with  whichever  church  he 
pleases.  America  guarantees  universal  religious  liberty.  The 
liberty  of  individual  conscience  is  safe  because  this  is  for 
the  common  interest  of  all.  No  other  security  for  liberty  of 
conscience  was  ever  devised  except  the  independence  of  the 
churches.  There  can  be  no  greater  human  security  than 
common  right  placed  under  the  protection  of  common  in- 
terest. 

Apart  from  the  religious  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Puri- 
tans, to  which  I  make  no  allusion,  America  owes  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Bay  Colony  was  the  great  force  which  accomplished 
the  settlement  of  this  country.  Neither  Jamestown,  Plym- 
outh, Maine,  New  York,  Providence,  nor  any  other  American 
colony  compares  in  importance  in  accomplishments  with  the 
Bay  Colony. 

The  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  Bay  Colony  to  obtain 
liberty  for  themselves  was  crowned  and  glorified  by  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  when  this  country  was  made  the  asylum  for 
all  who  were  seeking  liberty  of  conscience.  America  now 
holds  out  the  only  promise  of  equality  and  equal  chance  for 
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advancement  to  all,  and  the  background  of  this  great  privi- 
lege is  the  sacrifices  and  privations  of  the  Puritans  while 
seeking  their  own  liberty  and  the  public  education  of  their 
children,  and  to  sustain  liberty  when  it  was  obtained. 

They  stood  for  the  Bay  Colony  and  its  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence without  thought  of  motherlands  or  fatherlands. 
They  came  here  to  forever  rid  themselves  of  European 
troubles,  and  following  in  their  footsteps  have  come  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  for  exactly  the  same  purpose. 
Their  strength  of  mind,  noble  hopes  and  sacrifices,  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
now  guarantees  liberty  of  conscience  to  all. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  saintly  personality  of 
the  Eev.  Charles  B.  Bice,  as  I  saw  it. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  in  a  way  that  was 
shared  by  very  few  others.  It  is  because  of  my  great  esteem 
for  him  that  I  am  here  tonight.  He  was  eminently  a  prac- 
tical man,  but  he  trusted  in  God  to  a  degree  and  with  a 
confidence  to  which  few  rise.  Citizens  of  all  creeds  in  this 
community  know  of  his  great  justice,  his  clearness  of  judg- 
ment and  sympathy  with  poverty  and  suffering.  What  a  face 
he  had !  Its  great  dignity  inspired  the  full  confidence  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  His  life  was  that  of  one  who  felt  himself 
always  in  the  presence  of  God.  He  did  not  believe  in  aggres- 
sive sectarianism.  He  wanted  every  man  to  stand  on  his 
rights  as  an  American  citizen,  no  matter  what  church  he 
attended,  and  no  more.  When  any  man's  religion  was  at- 
tacked it  was  his  duty  to  defend  it,  but  he  wanted  no  con- 
troversies. Charity  and  truth  were  all  he  asked.  Long  ex- 
perience taught  him  that  there  is  no  use  in  quarreling  about 
religion.  To  dispute  with  a  man  in  anger  or  speak  to  him 
in  a  hostile  spirit  about  religion  could  have  no  good  effect. 
Mr.  Rice  was  a  strong,  steadfast,  firm  Congregationalist, 
ready  to  defend  his  faith,  ready  to  speak  the  truth;  and  he 
demanded  the  same  qualities  and  purposes  in  every  man  of 
a  different  faith  before  he  would  call  him  a  friend. 

We  have  plenty  of  things  to  forgive  and  forget  on  all 
sides.  The  man  who  is  right  can  be  patient,  because  God 
always  is  patient.  Mr.  Rice  believed  that  we  of  different 
sects  should  approach  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
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admitting  that  each  had  an  equal  chance  to  reach  Heaven 
and  equal  rights  and  duties  as  American  citizens. 

The  school  children  of  this  town  were  blessed  by  his  long 
service  as  chairman  of  the  School  Committee.  The  town 
meetings  and  town  government  were  helped  by  his  strong 
will,  his  patience  and  his  wisdom.  His  neighbors  were 
edified  by  his  good  life,  and  his  friends  were  proud  to  be 
called  his  friends. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Rice  and  to  the  Eev.  Austin  Rice  I 
wish  to  say  that  no  man  who  has  lived  in  Danvers  within 
the  last  fifty  years  has  done  more  to  encourage  good  citizen- 
ship and  to  bring  neighbor  and  neighbor  together  than  your 
husband  and  your  father. 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Chandler 
Secretary  Twentieth   Century  Club,  Boston 

A  few  days  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  go  down  to  the  Cape. 
On  the  train  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  woman  who 
was  speaking.  This  is  what  I  heard,  "Well,  I'm  glad  to 
get  home.  I'm  going  home,  and  when  I  get  there  I'm  going 
to  stay.  When  I  want  to  set  in  the  setting  room,  I'll  set, 
and  when  I  want  to  set  in  the  kitchen,  I'll  set.  There's  no 
place  like  home."  I  sympathize  with  that  woman  in  my 
feelings  as  I  get  back  to  Danvers.  While  I  have  had  a 
mighty  good  caterer's  supper  to  night,  I  confess  that  I'm 
a  little  disappointed,  for  I  well  know  what  the  women  of  this 
church  could  furnish.  This  church  has  made  a  great  repu- 
tation for  suppers.  I  have  recently  read  the  statement  that 
the  two  fundamental  instincts  of  life  are  hunger  and  love. 
Everybody  connected  with  religion  seems  to  be  always  hungry. 
If  you  can  only  feed  them  everything  goes  well.  As  to  the 
love  business,  how  many  romances  have  started  around  the 
church  ice  cream  freezer ! 

I  am  not  beginning  a  serious  sermon.  I'll  leave  that  for 
the  real  ministers  to  do. 

There  is  this  about  a  supper,  after  all.  It  is  only  when 
people  actually  play  and  work  together  that  they  ever  come 
into  a  fellowship  that  leads  to  any  large  results.  When  you 
have  gotten  to  working  together  and  playing  together,  then 
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on  that  association  you  can  build  up  splendid  results.  So 
many  of  our  churches  are  dead  in  the  country  at  large  be- 
cause their  people  have  never  lejirned  to  work  and  to  play 
together.  The  church  supper  not  only  is  an  association  for 
work  and  play;  it  also  aids  admirably  the  two  primary  in- 
stincts. 

Let  me  close  with  a  little  personal  note  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Rice.  He  understood  the  meaning  of  this  simple  instinct 
of  hunger.  He  used  often  to  carry  to  Boston  an  old-fashioned 
satchel  filled  with  fruit.  It  was  my  privilege  to  go  in  with 
him  one  day.  After  leaving  the  North  Station  he  turned 
into  one  of  those  side  streets  filled  with  children  and  opened 
his  bag,  showing  the  contents.  Soon  along  came  a  little  girl ; 
then  two  more.  A  few  boys  came  along,  soon  more  arrived. 
Then  there  was  a  scramble  for  the  pears !  Dr.  Rice  was 
actually  taken  off  his  feet  and  when  we  got  away  said  to  me, 
"I  guess  the  kids  like  pears." 

Irwin  W.  Tapley,  Haverhill 

It  is  a  joy,  as  always,  to  return  to  my  native  town  and 
to  the  church  in  which  I  had  my  spiritual  birth. 

We  appreciate  the  weeks  of  effort  which  have  been  put  in 
to  prepare  for  this  wonderful  celebration,  from  the  results 
of  which  we  partake  with  such  delight.  Coming  back  as  I 
do,  I  recall  that  I  am  one  of  a  rather  limited  number  yet  re- 
maining who  remember  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  church.  I  had  not  then 
entered  the  High  School,  yet  I  followed  the  preparations  and 
the  results  attained  with  unusual  interest.  I  recall  the 
setting  for  the  occasion,  the  classic  beauty  of  the  house  as 
it  stood  surrounded  on  the  outside  and  decked  within  with 
the  glorious  colors  of  the  autumn. 

Across  my  vision  pass  Putnams,  Prestons,  Popes,  Hutch- 
insons,  Mudges  and  a  multitude  of  others  who  here  proved 
faithful  to  their  trust. 

Though  I  have  since  been  a  member  of  two  other  and  in 
some  respects  more  pretentious  churches,  I  have  not  failed 
to  venerate  the  men  and  women  of  this  church  in  that  day. 
Mighty  men  to  the  eye  of  youth,  they  come  to  be  giants  to 
my  more  mature  judgment. 
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Dr,  Rice  left  upon  this  church  and  town  not  only  his 
forms  of  speech  and  habit  of  thought,  but  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance  which  marks  this  whole  com- 
munity. Thus  we  love  to  muse  upon  the  past,  but  all  glory 
is  not  departed.  Here  remain  brave  men  and  capable 
women  who  yet  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  the  cross,  serving 
here  in  every  detail.  While  we  look  to  the  past  and  to  the 
present  and  glory  in  the  wonderful  attainments  of  each,  let 
us  be  mindful  also  of  the  future.  If  our  present  surround- 
ings would  look  strange  to  our  fathers,  so  would  the  con- 
ditions of  another  fifty  years  be  strange  to  us.  Lo!  even 
now  a  new  generation,  even  two  generations,  are  crowding 
us  onward.  Soon  they  will  have  our  places.  How  we  envy 
them  their  opportunity !  How  we  would  like  to  follow  their 
efforts  and  behold  their  achievements!  In  the  meantime,  it 
behooves  us  so  to  build  upon  the  foundation  already  estab- 
lished, that  there  shall  be  no  weak  spot  which  shall  fail  to 
support  that  which  the  new  generations  shall  build  upon  it. 

Eev.  Elliott  Foster,  Athol 

I  wish  that  there  were  some  way  that  I  might  retire  after 
these  most  gracious  words  of  introduction.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  your  program  except  that  I  was  included  as  one 
of  the  speakers.  I  have  no  words  which  are  able  to  give 
adequate  testimony  as  to  the  effective  way  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  church  has  been  portrayed  in  these  days. 

Proud  as  all  of  us  are,  however,  of  the  past  history  of  the 
Old  First  Church,  I  suspect  we  think  of  this  church  mostly 
in  terms  of  our  own  personal  connection  with  it.  Not  least 
among  those  things  for  which  we  may  well  be  proud  is  the 
fact  that  all  along  down  through  these  250  years  of  history 
this  church  has  been  having  vital  contacts  with  human  lives, 
moulding  and  shaping  these  lives  in  Christian  ways. 

When  my  thoughts  turn  to  old  First  Church,  Danvers,  it 
is  to  recall  some  of  these  personal  contacts  and  the  way  in 
which  my  life  has  been  shaped  by  them.  Every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  building  is  eloquent  to  me  of  that  phase  of  the 
unwritten  history  of  this  church  which  looms  so  big  in  my 
own  experience. 
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If,  for  instance,  we  were  meeting  in  the  Banquet  HalZ 
downstairs  (or  the  room  we  used  to  call  the  Banquet  Hall), 
you  would  probably  take  little  notice  of  the  electric  lights 
there.  But  those  lights  would  remind  me  of  an  oyster  supper 
cooked  and  served  entirely  by  young  men.  For  those  lights 
were  installed  just  before  the  supper  in  the  unshaken  faith 
on  our  part  that  we  would  make  money  enough  out  of  the 
supper  to  pay  for  them. 

I  remember  this  church  most  for  the  people  I  knew  here 
and  with  whom  I  was  associated  in  the  most  critical  period 
of  my  life.  I  would  pay  my  tribute  to  those  whose  influence 
has  been  so  potent  in  the  shaping  of  my  character.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  boy  chum,  Harold  Siner,  a  fine,  upstanding 
Christian  fellow  who  went  out  of  this  life  at  the  very  be- 
ginning almost  of  his  college  course.  It  was  his  untimely 
death  and  the  loss  sustained  by  his  parents,  this  church  and 
the  world  that  brought  to  a  focus  in  my  thoughts  the  more 
serious  considerations  of  life.  I  am  thinking  of  a  Sunday 
School  teacher,  a  woman  who  not  only  upheld  before  her 
class  high  ideals  of  Christian  character  but  insisted  that  those 
ideals  were  in  their  own  minds  and  hearts  and  who  "stood 
by"  ever  to  help  them.  I  am  thinking  of  a  minister  who 
was  not  only  an  able  preacher  but  a  great  man.  We  worked 
together  in  the  church,  we  built  two  houses  together,  we 
played  together.  I  have  no  words  to  give  expression  to  my 
feeling  for  that  man,  Harry  Adams. 

Whatever  you  may  put  into  the  history  of  a  church  when 
you  come  right  down  to  the  actual  work  which  the  church  is 
doing  in  the  world,  is  there  anything  more  important  than 
the  fact  that  here  certain  personalities  make  their  impression 
on  other  personalities;  that  Christian  people  are  here  brought 
into  contact  with  growing  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
women  ? 

I  am  becoming  increasingly  convinced  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  human  personality.  The  gospel  of  Christ  is  the 
good  news  of  God  coming  clear  to  the  surface  of  life  in  the 
personality  of  a  man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  the  good  news 
of  salvaging  personalities  from  the  scrap  heaps  of  humanity 
to  lives  of  usefulness  in  God's  great  kingdom. 

The  method  of  Jesus  was  that  of  human  contact.     God 
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works  through  human  personality  and  human  contact.  If 
this  is  not  the  only  way  God  works,  it  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  effective.  The  work  which  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  do  and  which  he  was  unable  to  finish  must  be  carried  on 
by  his  followers.  In  this  work  we  will  always  be  needing 
new  methods,  new  equipment  and  new  ideas  about  God  to 
fit  an  ever-changing  thought  world,  but  we  need  most  of  all 
to  realize  the  importance  of  the  impress  of  personality  upon 
personality. 

The  only  message  I  have  to  bring  to  you  tonight  is  the 
call  to  us  to  strive  to  do  our  part  toward  speaking  the  words 
which  God  would  speak  to  men  and  which  God  cannot  speak 
unless  we  allow  God  to  express  Himself  in  our  lives. 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Covell,  Wakefield 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  and  certainly  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  sharing  in  these  exercises.  From  the  time  when 
I  arrived  today  until  this  hour  everything  has  tended  to 
increase  my  appreciation  of  the  privilege.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  connected  with  a  stable  institution  like  this 
church. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  me  to  realize  how  this  church  ral- 
lied from  that  witch-craft  delusion.  You  came  out  into  the 
punlight,  long  hidden,  and  this  church  became  a  mother  of 
churches  in  all  this  section.  It  gives  us  courage.  I  am  re- 
minded, also,  as  I  think  of  what  was  said  Sunday  afternoon 
and  what  has  been  said  in  connection  with  this  gathering 
tonight,  that  they  were  great  builders  of  men  who  ministered 
and  served  here.  They  have  made  of  greatest  value  to  us 
all  this  250th  anniversary. 

And  now  a  word  concerning  Dr.  Rice,  your  pastor  for  a 
third  of  a  century.  I  recall  some  things  personal  and  some 
things  that  were  not  directly  personal,  and  am  reminded  of 
the  day  when  some  suggestion  was  made  that  I  should  per- 
sonally take  up  work  outside  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Rice  asked 
me  to  come  into  his  office  and  spoke  of  his  thought  that  I 
should  succeed  him  in  his  work.  I  remember  telling  him 
that  I  lacked  the  two  essential  qualifications — gray  hairs  and 
Christian  grace.     I  have  attained  one  of  these  requisites. 
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Dr.  Rice  on  occasion  had  the  ability  to  say  some  very  clear 
and  striking  things.  Throughout  his  reports  may  be  found 
statements  like  this :  "Not  all  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Provi- 
dence are  to  be  attributed  to  the  mal-administration  of  this 
Board/'  Experience  in  dealing  with  ministers  and  churches 
shows  the  need  of  such  utterances. 

But  we  remember  him  especially  for  traits  of  a  different 
nature.  We  recall  the  kindly  humor  which  served  to  cushion 
the  jolts  sure  to  come  to  a  man  in  such  work  as  his  secre- 
tarial position  and  likely  to  come  to  any  pastor  who  serves 
for  a  long  time  in  one  field.  We  recall  his  remarkable  in- 
sight into  human  nature  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  the 
point  of  view  of  men  who  differed  from  him. 

There  are  some  things  about  Dr.  Rice  that  we  need  to 
learn  today  and  to  continue  to  re-learn  in  all  future  days. 
For  one  thing,  he  was  a  man  of  unusual  impartiality.  There 
are  not  many  men  whom  I  have  known  into  whose  hands  I 
could  so  confidently  place  my  case  in  any  particular  issue 
with  absolute  certainty  and  unwavering  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  reach  a  fair  conclusion.  He  had  clear  discernment 
into  the  springs  of  action  and  an  all-comprehending  sym- 
pathy. 

He  had  remarkable  surpassing  patience,  and  I  recall  upon 
coming  to  the  office  to  take  up  the  work  he  had  laid  down, 
asking  the  helpers  whether  they  could  recall  an  instance  in 
which  his  patience  had  failed.  In  the  years  of  association 
with  him  as  pastor  in  the  Essex  South  Association,  and  later 
in  another  part  of  Massachusetts,  I  can  recall  no  such  in- 
stance. 

He  was  tolerant,  not  in  the  passive  but  in  the  active  sense. 
He  had  capacity,  not  for  enduring  but  for  understanding 
another's  point  of  view.  I  suppose  you  would  call  him  a  man 
of  the  old  school  theologically,  and  perhaps  representing  a 
type  of  life  that  is  not  conspicuous  in  these  present  days. 
Neverthless,  he  was  able  in  a  rather  remarkable  way  to 
appreciate  the  new.  He  realized  that  we  are  not  saved  by 
the  old  or  by  the  new  but  by  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  There  are  very  few  of  the  men  trained  as  he  was 
trained  who  have  had  such  capacity  to  recognize  the  good  in 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.     He  was  a  mediator 
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between  the  old  and  the  new,  and  one  whose  friendship  men 
came  to  esteem  as  one  of  life's  choice  possessions. 

From  such  leadership  as  this,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
established  on  earth. 

OUK  CHURCH  HOME,  FIFTY  YEABS  AGO 
Poem  by  Miss  Katharine  A.  Keife,  Asbury  Grove 

It  seems  to  be  some  fifty  years  ago, 
When  my  small  childish  brain  first  came  to  know 
That  comely  and  impressive  edifice, 
Which  was  our  house  of  worship  before  this. 


* 


Perched  high  upon  a  creaking,  rattling  wain, 
I  had  been  taken  to  the  mill  for  grain; 
And  points  of  interest,  along  the  way, 
My  father  had  revealed  to  me  that  day. 
Somehow  I  knew  this  one,  ere  being  told: 
"Is  that  the  Meeting  House?"     It  was.    Behold! 
Clear-cut  in  memory,  I  see  it  still; 
Its  austere  beauty  crowns  the  windy  hill, 
With  no  relieving  shrub  or  turf  or  tree, 
To  draw  attention  from  its  symmetry. 
It  stands  foursquare,  no  hint  at  compromise, 
With  pillared  portico,  to  draw  men's  eyes, 
That  all  may  know,  whene'er  they  walk  abroad, 
This  well  set  building  is  the  House  of  God. 

So  much  for  the  externals !     Step  inside ! 
The  auditorium  was  deep  and  wide, 
With  galleries  extending  left  and  right; 
The  choir-loft,  with  its  organ — goodly  sight! — 
High  up,  behind  the  congregation,  too; 
It  seemed  the  choir  was  meant  to  hide  from  view; 
But  lest  this  deprivation  cause  a  pang, 
We  were  allowed  to  face  them  when  they  sang! 

That  was  a  famous  choir,  in  days  of  yore, 
Elzephan  Davis,  with  his  daughters  four, 
And  eke  Frank  Pope,  with  his  two  daughters  fair, 
With  Alfred  Hutchinson  and  others  there; 
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The  matchless  voice  of  Edward  Hutchinson, 
The  alto  part  of  Julia  Swinerton. 

It  is  worth  much,  across  the  rolling  years, 
To  hear  again,  as  one  in  childhood  hears, 
That  chorus  lift — so  sure,  so  strong,  so  sweet! — 
Those  grand  old  hymns,  like  "Harwell,"  or  "Retreat," 
Old  "Coronation,"  "Lenox,"  "Ariel," 
Or  "Antioch,"  "Saint  Thomas,"  "OrtonviUe." 
It  seems  to  me  those  tones  go  singing  on, 
Through  time  and  space,  through  this  world — and  beyond! 

In  front,  not  much  below  the  galleries, 
The  pulpit  reared  aloft  its  harmonies; 
And  here,  for  many  years,  did  Doctor  Eice 
Set  forth  the  Word  of  Life  with  sage  advice. 
He  was  his  own  best  sermon;  that  good  life 
Set  all  of  us  example  against  strife; 
The  children  that  grew  up  while  he  was  here 
Had  seen  religion  lived  and  found  it  dear! 

Below  the  auditorium  were  found 
Vestry  and  Sabbath  School  rooms,  all  year  round. 
The  Vestry  was  the  place  for  mid-week  prayer, 
And  Friday  evening  found  the  faithful  there; 
But  here  the  males  from  females  did  divide, 
And  each  sex  had  its  several,  separate  side, 
Save  when  some  pair,  long  wedded,  chose  to  sit 
Together,  and  old  custom  sanctioned  it. 
Mr.  Augustus  Mudge,  I  well  recall, 
Sat  thus,  with  his  wife,  in  front  row  of  all. 

There  was  an  instrument,  to  aid  in  song; 
To  Mr.  Samuel  Tucker  did  belong 
The  gift  to  charm  this  organ  into  sound ; 
A  gentler  saint  than  he  was  never  crowned! 

Within  that  parlor  organ  lived  a  mouse, 
Whose  wont  it  was  to  wander  through  the  house. 
When  we  had  primly  settled  in  our  places, 
A  stricken  look  would  change  the  women's  faces. 
Strange,  how  a  woman  hates  a  messy  mouse ! 
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She  has  no  use  for  one  about  the  house! 

This  church  mouse  came  out  once  too  often;  he 

Sneaked  swiftly  off  toward  the  men's  side,  and  we 

Looked  for  his  loathed  returning  all  in  vain, 

But  knew  not  that  the  enemy  was  slain. 

Mr.  George  Peabody  had  done  the  deed, 

By  which  the  women's  souls  from  fear  were  freed ! 

That  Sabbath  School!  I  never  found  its  peer, 
Though  taking  part  in  many,  far  and  near. 
Attendance  would  exceed  two  hundred  head 
On  any  pleasant  Sunday;  when  that's  said, 
It  doesn't  tell  us  half!     The  personnel 
Was  what  made  our  school  differ;  mark  it  well, 
For  more  than  half  the  regulars  enrolled 
Were  grown-up,  middle-aged,  or  even  old! 

We  always  had,  of  course,  a  Christmas  tree, 
With  Santa  Claus  and  candles  and  great  glee; 
My  first  tree  and  the  doll  that  came  my  way 
Still  live,  in  tarleton  and  blue  ribbons  gay ! 

But  fairer  far  than  winter  Christmas  tree, 
The  summer  picnic  bore  us  to  the  sea; 
It  always  had  to  be  Nahant,  of  course; 
Maolis  Gardens  claimed  us — nothing  worse! — 
Because  of  two  black  bears,  that  climbed  a  pole, 
And  had  our  school  inspect  them,  as  a  whole. 
How  many  years  we  went  I  could  not  tell, 
And  yet,  poor  Bruins  seemed  to  bear  it  well! 

A  great  event  would  crown  each  happy  year — 
The  Harvest  Festival  we  held  most  dear! 
It  ran  two  nights:  Supper  and  speeches  first, 
And  entertainment  second,  much  rehearsed. 
The  vegetation  from  the  parish  farms 
Was  borne  in  evidence  by  men-at-arms. 
John  Swinerton  would  show  what  he  could  do, 
George  Pratt,  and  William  Henry  Kimball,  too. 
The  biggest  cabbages  and  pumpkins  came, 
To  give  our  Harvest  Festival  its  name. 
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Mirth  and  good  cheer  prevailed,  and  at  the  door, 
The  hoy  who  hadn't  found  his  tongue  before 
Stood  waiting  till  a  certain  girl  should  come, 
To  ask  if  he  might  see  her  safely  home! 
And  then  the  Hunter's  Moon  hung,  big  and  bright, 
But  in  two  minutes,  they  must  say  good  night ! 

Dear  friends,  I  ask  you,  of  your  courtesy, 
To  overlook  the  freedom  used  by  me, 
In  calling  o'er  the  names  of  not  a  few 
Who  passed  on,  beyond  our  mortal  view. 
It  seems  I  should  have  mentioned  all  or  none, 
And  yet  so  great  a  task  could  not  be  done. 
A  few  names  only  trickled  from  my  tongue, 
Of  many  that  I  used  when  I  was  young; 
But  in  my  heart  they  live,  a  cherished  host, 
And  nearest  when  I  needed  them  the  most; 
The  glorious  company  of  the  elect, 
Whose  work  of  grace  on  me  they  never  recked ! 

The  old  First  Church !    A  backbone  and  a  brain ! 
She  has  not  lived  her  centuries  in  vain, 
But  while  in  grave  affairs  she  plays  her  part, 
She  keeps  untainted  still  her  loving  heart. 
She's  sound.    She's  true.    For  her  I  have  no  fears. 
She'll  do  her  duty  yet,  five  hundred  years ! 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  giving  by  Dr.  Eice,  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  of  a  generous  purse  to  the  pastor,  Eev. 
A.  V.  House.  Mr.  House  was  himself  innocently  responsible 
for  this.  In  calling  upon  Miss  Sarah  Mudge  some  time  be- 
fore he  had  said  to  her  that  he  thought  it  desirable  to  dupli- 
cate, so  far  as  might  be,  interesting  features  of  the  celebra- 
tion fifty  years  before.  Miss  Mudge,  in  reading  the  diary  of 
her  father,  the  late  Edwin  Mudge,  learned  that  a  sum  of 
money  had  at  that  time  been  given  Rev.  C.  B.  Eice  for  his 
labors  in  preparing  the  Historical  Address.  Forthwith,  she 
acted  upon  the  suggestion  and  became  the  prime  mover  in 
arranging  for  Mr.  House  a  similar  token  of  appreciation  for 
his  toil  in  preparation  for  the  anniversary.  Mr.  House  was 
taken  entirely  by  surprise.    In  replying  to  the  words  of  the 
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toastmaster,  he  said  that  the  people  of  this  day  were  trying 
to  preserve  the  old-time  spiritual  character  of  the  church 
and  that  they  cherish  the  hope  that  it  will  have  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  men  and  women  of  notable  Christian  strength 
to  give  it  character  and  success. 

The  company  broke  up  at  11 :  00  o'clock,  all  feeling  replete 
with  the  good  things  of  mind  and  soul  as  well  as  of  the 
body. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  11 
HISTORICAL  PAGEANT 

Probably  the  largest  audience  ever  gathered  in  the  church, 
over  five  hundred,  crowded  the  auditorium  Wednesday  evening 
to  see  the  Historical  Pageant.  This  displayed  a  number  of 
striking  and  significant  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  parish 
and  was  calculated  to  reveal  its  spirit  and  development.  The 
conception  of  the  pageant  was  wrought  out  in  conference; 
and,  for  detail  of  plan  and  staging,  the  services  of  Miss  Lillian 
R.  Hartigan,  instructor  in  Elocution  and  Pageantry  in  the 
Cambridge  Latin  School,  were  invoked.  Some  of  the  pro- 
logues were  prepared  by  Miss  Hartigan,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  personal  touch,  made  use  of  poems  already  in  hand,  that 
of  Andrew  Nichols,  given  at  the  centennial  of  the  town  of 
Danvers,  1852,  being  generously  drawn  upon.  Other  pro- 
logues, as  they  appear  in  this  publication,  were  composed  by 
Mr.  House.  Miss  Hartigan  was  tireless  in  drilling  the  par- 
ticipants and  read  the  poetic  prefaces  with  brilliant  effect. 

The  presentation  of  the  pageant  was  preceded  by  a  short 
organ  recital  by  Miss  Bessie  Cleaveland.  The  following  se- 
lections were  rendered: 

Organ  Hymn Piutti 

Andante  Cantabile Tchaikovsky 

March  Triumphal   Lemmens 

Miss  Cleaveland  also  gave  the  musical  accompaniment  to 
the  scenes.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  musical  numbers  will 
disclose  how  fittingly  this  part  was  carried  out,  the  suiting  of 
the  music  to  the  themes  being  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  charming  features  of  the  evening. 

The  lighting  of  the  stage  was  well  cared  for  by  Mr.  Fred 
E.  Sawyer. 

In  all  scenes  the  participants  were  in  costume  appropriate 
to  the  time  represented. 


REV.  CHARLES  P..  RICE,  D.D. 
Pastor,  1S63  -  1894 
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Prologue  to  Pageant 

People  of  Danvers,  ye  who  come  to  see 

Enacted  here  some  hours  of  Pageantry 

Where  Time  long  since  has  reaped,  and  Change  has  wrought 

Transfigured  pages  in  the  Book  of  Thought, — 

Where  in  recessional  has  passed  away 

Full  many  a  pageant  in  the  world's  wide  play, — 

Where  those  pale  pilgrims,  who  were  counted  blest, 

The  shifting  hour  glass  fulfilled  of  rest, — 

We  take  you  back  tonight  upon  the  stage 

That  you  may  read  this  old  Colonial  page: 

And,  as  the  leaves  of  centuries  unfold, 

Find  Puritans,  and  other  folk  enscrolled; 

Should  laughter  fail,  not  so  the  living  Truth, — 

That  keeps  its  words,  archaic  or  uncouth ! 

Come  back  with  us,  for  through  its  misty  door, 
With  silent  step  the  past  returns  once  more; 
And,  playing  gentle  ghosts,  our  cast  behold! 
Witness  these  scenes,  and  hear  their  story  told, 
And  whether,  friends,  our  play  shall  please  or  pall, 
We  ask  your  kindly  patience  for  us  all! 
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Episode  I.     Coming  from  Church,  1672 

Prologue 

And  now  at  first  we  beg  our  friends  to  see 

Our  forefathers,  a  goodly  company 

Of  men  courageous;  women,  children  too, 

Eeturn  from  worshiping,  as  they  were  wont  to  do, 

In  Salem  town,  too  far  for  them  to  go 

In  summer's  sunshine  or  in  winter's  snow. 

A  church  their  own  their  hearts  desire  to  see 

In  "Salem  Farms"— and  ask,  "Why  can't  it  be?" 

Slow  music — Grand  Chorus Guilmant 

{Enter  people,  walking  wearily,  giving  the  impression  that 
they  are  coming  home  from  church  in  distant  Salem.) 

Participants 

Fred.  H.  Nowers  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Thomas 

Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Putnam  Loring  Goodale 

Mrs.  Aubrey  W.  Gates  Henry  H.  Thomas 

Mrs.  Kalph  Knowlton  Balph  Knowlton 

H.  Otis  Verry 

Children — Edward  Wallace,  Ina  Wallace,  Frieda  Woodman. 
The  Resolve  to  Petition  the  General  Court 

Richard  Hutchinson  (Fred  H.  Nowers) — "'Tis  nine  miles 
to  Salem  town,  too  long  by  far  and  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  place  of  meeting,  both  for  the  transaction  of  business  and 
for  public  worship." 

Thomas  Fuller  (Loring  Goodale) — "Nay,  the  mother 
church  we  must  adhere  to.  You  know  that  Bray  Wilkins, 
of  Will's  Hill,  most  strongly  objects  to  this  decided  break." 

Richard  Hutchinson — "Harken,  neighbor,  unto  me.  We 
will  the  General  Court  petition  for  a  separate  parochial  or- 
ganization. Come,  let  us  arrange  for  an  assembly  wherein 
the  farmers  may  discuss  and  agree  upon  the  matter." 
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Episode  II.     Church  Organized,  1689 
Prologue 

Draw  back  the  curtain,  let  the  stage  be  clear, 

As  these,  the  sturdy  signers  of  our  covenant  appear. 

There  is  John  Putnam  and  his  wife  Rebecca, 

Bray  Wilkins,  too,  and  his  wife  Anna ; 

Mary,  wife  to  Samuel  Abbie,  Persis  Way, 

Ezekiel  Cheever;  Sarah,  Mistress  Joshua  Eea. 

These,  and  others,  first  their  hearts  to  heaven  incline, 

Then  on  the  Covenant  their  names  they  sign. 

And  "As  one  candle  may  light  a  thousand, 

So  the  light  here  kindled  hath  shone  to 

Many,  yea !  in  some  sort  to  our  whole  nation." 

Music — York  and  other  melodies  from  Father  Kemp 

Participants — Minister,  Charles  H.  Preston. 
Others  same  as  in  scene  one,  without  the  children. 

Minister — Dearly  beloved  brethren,  we  are  gathered  for 
the  reading  and  signing  of  the  covenant  by  which  we  shall 
establish  ourselves  as  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Salem  Village. 
(The  minister  reads  the  covenant.) 

Covenant* 

We  resolve  uprightly  to  study  what  is  our  duty,  and  to 
make  it  our  grief,  and  reckon  it  our  shame,  whereinsoever 
we  find  ourselves  to  come  short  in  the  discharge  of  it,  and 
for  pardon  thereof  humbly  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  Blood 
of  the  Everlasting  Covenant. 

And  that  we  may  keep  this  covenant,  and  all  the  branches 
of  it,  inviolable  forever,  being  sensible  that  we  can  do  nothing 
of  ourselves, 


*This  part,  up  to  where  the  people  sign  their  names,  is  taken 
verbatim  from  the  original  covenant. 
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We  humbly  implore  the  help  and  grace  of  our  Mediator 
may  be  sufficient  for  us :  Beseeching  that  whilst  we  are  work- 
ing out  our  own  salvation,  with  fear  and  trembling,  He  would 
graciously  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.  And  that  He, 
being  the  Great  Shepherd  of  our  souls,  would  lead  us  into 
the  paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  own  Name's  sake  and  at 
length  receive  us  all  into  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
Light. 

(Minister  and  members  sign  covenant.) 

Minister — We,  true  Christians,  united  by  a  willing  cove- 
nant made  with  God,  have  placed  ourselves  under  His  gov- 
ernment keeping  the  divine  law  in  a  Holy  Communion.  We 
would  hold  our  religion  pure  by  making  our  lives  accord 
with  our  daily  reading  of  the  Bible. 

Minister — Beloved  brethren,  repeat  after  me:  We  cove- 
nant with  God  and  with  one  another, 

All — We  covenant  with  God  and  with  one  another, 

Minister — To  walk  in  all  His  ways  made  known  or  to  be 
made  known  to  us, 

All — To  walk  in  all  His  ways  made  known  or  to  be  made 
known  to  us, 

Minister — According  to  our  best  endeavor  whatever  it 
shall  cost  us, 

All — According  to  our  best  endeavor  whatever  it  shall  cost 
us. 

Minister  (reading  from  the  Bible) — Finally,  brethren, 
whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port; if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things. 

Those  things,  which  ye  have  both  learned,  and  received,  and 
heard,  and  seen  in  me,  do:  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be 
with  you.    Amen. 

(Minister  pronounces  benediction,  gathers  up  his  papers  and 
goes  to  the  door,  bidding  his  people  farewell.) 
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Episode  III.     Witchcraft,  1692 
Prologue 

When  Ignorance,  her  mantle  not  yet  furled, 

Summoned  the  powers  of  the  underworld, 

Men  saw  in  every  shade  and  dusky  nook 

The  Devil  waiting  with  a  sable  book; 

And  each  poor  woman,  destitute  and  bare, 

They  thought  was  leagued  with  Powers  of  the  Air 

And  yet,  there  was  no  Christian  country  round 

Wherein  some  guiltless  witch  had  not  been  drowned ! 

Now,  ancient  Danvers,  at  it  was  behold, 

In  those  far-off  days  whose  story  oft  is  told, 

The  grim  days  when  "Witchcraft"  was  the  cry, 

When  folks  declared  that  they  saw  witches  fly 

On  devils'  broomsticks  straight  across  the  moon, 

While  the  wind  piped  by  night  a  witch's  tune; 

Till  Knowledge,  supplanting  Suspicion  and  base  Fear, 

Brought  ease  and  peace  to  all  the  country  here. 

Grant  us  your  patience:  lend  your  eyes  as  well, 

The  rest  our  pageant  now  will  strive  to  tell. 

Music — From  pageant,  Darkness  and  Light. 

Pantomime 

Entering  in  groups  of  two  and  three,  the  following  take  po- 
sition upon  the  stage :  Mrs.  C.  L.  Stone,  Miss  Mary  Eoberts, 
F.  H.  Nowers,  Chester  E.  Wheeler,  Frieda  Woodman,  Kay- 
mond  Swinerton. 

Coming  on  the  dim  stage  and  approaching  the  groups: 

First,  Superstition  (Miss  Mary  Pitman),  with  black  gar- 
ments, peaked  hat,  masked  eyes. 

People  in  agitated  conversation. 

Second,  Fear  (Mrs.  Charles  H.  Preston),  in  guise  of  a 
witch,  creeps  in  crouching  attitude  toward  the  groups.  Peo- 
ple struck  with  consternation. 

Third,  Light  (Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Wentworth),  attired  in 
white,  as  an  angel  of  peace.  Welcomed  by  the  people.  Super- 
stition and  Fear  slink  away. 
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Episode  IV.     Founding  the  Day  School,  1708 
Prologue 

Once  on  a  time,  our  academic  ways 

Were  trod  in  simpler  guise.    In  other  days 

Our  fathers  learned  the  hornbook  and  the  rule, 

They  toed  the  line  or  topped  the  dunce's  stool ; 

An  ancient  dame  presided  as  they  read, 

And  if  they  erred,  her  thimble  rapped  each  head; 

Each  little  girl  a  sampler  made,  in  time, 

And  wrought  thereon  her  simple  faith  in  rhyme. 

School  masters,  too,  were  oft  austere, 

They  ruled  by  birch,  the  rod  severe; 

Nor  knew  they  then  the  power  of  love, 

As  the  chief  instrument  to  improve 

The  minds  and  hearts  of  docile  youth 

And  lead  them  to  the  Fane  of  Truth. 

'Twas  Joseph  Green,  beloved  pastor,  who, 

With  knowledge  large  and  vision  lofty,  true, 

Established  here  what  now  you  are  to  see, 

The  first  school  taught  in  this  community. 

View  not  these  artless  ranks  with  laughing  scorn, 

Here  was  the  higher  education  born ! 

Music — Old  melody,  Come,  Come,  Away 
At  last  of  scene — Faith Mendelssohn 


Participants 

The  minister,  Rev.  Joseph  Green H.  H.  Thomas 

School  Committeeman Frank  T.  Ferguson 

Teacher,  Mrs.  Katherine  Daland Mrs.  Anna  P.  Marsh 

Pupils — Robert  House,  Clayton  Wallace,  Celia  Stone,  Marion 
Mugridge,  Louise  Swinerton,  Nancy  Marsh. 

The  children  sing,  the  minister  is  not  pleased.  Two  little 
fellows  get  to  fighting  and  have  to  sit  in  the  corner,  wearing 
dunce  caps. 
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Episode  V.    In  Days  of  Parson  Clark,  about  1750 

Prologue 

Next,  to  the  Village  Church  let  us  repair, — 

A  queer  old  sombre  structure,  nearly  square, 

With  a  four-sided  roof,  surmounted  by 

Its  own  epitome,  a  square  belfry, 

In  which  a  little  bell,  securely  hung, 

Is  by  depending  rope  in  broad  aisle  rung ; 

On  one  side  of  the  aisle  are  seats  for  men, 

And  on  the  other,  seats  and  a  sheep  pen 

For  good  old  women.    There,  to  warm  their  feet, 

Was  seen  an  article  now  obsolete, — 

A  sort  of  basket  tub  of  braided  straw, 

Or  husks,  in  which  is  placed  a  heated  stone, 

Which  does  half-frozen  limbs  superbly  thaw, 

And  warm  the  marrow  of  the  oldest  bone; 

Side  galleries,  too,  there  are,  for  boys  and  men, 

And  women  young; — a  cock-loft  negro  pen. 

Beneath  the  pulpit  is  the  deacons'  seat, 

Where  faces  shine  with  piety  replete; — 

Eeflect  the  lights,  which  from  the   pulpit  fall, — 

Keflect  and  send  them  to  the  hearts  of  all. 

The  remainder  of  the  prologue  consisted  of  lines  given  in 
the  Historical  Address  (see  page  31). 

The  scene  is  after  the  service.  The  older  people  are  dis- 
cussing the  sermon  and  other  sacred  things  with  becoming 
solemnity,  while  a  group  of  young  people  standing  by  are 
unable  to  control  their  propensity  for  fun  and  gossip.  Con- 
sequently they  suffer  severe  condemnation  by  the  elders,  which 
is  expressed  in  look  and  gesture. 

Music — Unrest    (gossipy)     Mendelssohn 

(TTL, 

Participants 

Eepresenting  Older  and  Middle-aged — Messrs.  George  K. 
Tanch,  F.  T.  Ferguson,  Chester  E.  Wheeler,  Wendell  Durkee; 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Stone,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Preston. 

Young  People — Mrs.  Chester  F.  Voorhees,  Ruth  Gates, 
Evelyn  Sawyer,  Earle  Knowlton,  Charles  S.  Tapley. 
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Episode  VI.    Revolutionary  Period,  February  26,  1775. 

Dismissing  Congregation  at  the  First  Church  and 

Scene  at  Leslie  Bridge,  Salem 

I  see  and  wonder,  how  for  principle, 

The  ever-ruling  concentrated  will 

Of  a  few  people  can  and  will  maintain 

Their   rights   assailed,   and  greater  freedom   gain, 

From  every  effort  made  to  put  them  down 

By  church  or  state,  by  mitre  or  by  crown. 

The  followers  of  principle,  they  go 

Where'er  it  leads,  be  it  through  joy  or  woe. 

So  with  our  fathers,  men  of  Danvers  town, 

And  Salem,  too.     This  be  their  just  renown, 

First  to  resist  their  king  in  arms ;  lo !  they 

Frighten  his  troops  from  their  precincts  away. 

And  when  a  second  visit  they  propose, 

In  arms  they  Leslie  at  North  Bridge  oppose. 

Within  its  shade  of  elm  and  oak 
The  church  of  the  First  Parish  stood; 
There  Sunday  found  the  rural  folk 
And  some  esteemed  of  gentle  blood. 
The  pastor  came;  his  sunny  locks 
Hallowed  his  brow  of  thought  and  care; 
And  calmly  as  shepherds  lead  their  flocks 
He  led  into  the  house  of  prayer. 
He  raised  his  voice;  the  prayer  was  strong, 
The  psalm  was  warrior  David's  song; 
The  text  a  few  short  words  of  might, — 
"The  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  arm  the  right." 
He  spoke  of  wrongs  too  long  endured, 
Of  sacred  rights  to  be  secured; 
Then  from  his  patriot  tongue  of  flame 
The  startling  words  for  freedom  came. 
But  lo !  another  voice  is  heard. 
A  messenger  has  now  appeared. 
The  British  troops  are  on  the  way 
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From  Marblehead  across  the  bay, 
To  seek  the  cannon,  cherished  long 
To  fight  the  enemy  so  strong. 
Even  as  he  heard,  his  frame  renewed 
In  eloquence  of  attitude, 
From  startled  pew  to  breathless  choir 
The  pastor  swept  his  glance  of  fire. 
Then  suddenly  his  mantle  wide 
His  hands  impatient  flung  aside, 
And  lo !  he  met  their  wondering  eyes 
Complete  in  all  a  warrior's  guise. 
Then  striding  from  the  desk  he  went 
To  save  their  treasured  armament. 
That  story  brave,  to  make  it  clear, 
We  now  repeat  in  picture  here. 
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Scene  1.     In  the  Church 
Music — Church  Hymns 

The  pastor,  Benjamin  Wadsworth  (Chester  E.  Wheeler), 
is  delivering  his  sermon  when  the  messenger  boy  (George 
Wettlaufer)  brings  word  that  the  British  are  coming  from 
Marblehead  to  search  for  concealed  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  pastor  dismisses  the  congregation  and  hastens,  with 
the  minute  men,  to  "Leslie  Bridge." 

Scene  2.    At  the  Draw  Bridge* 

(Enter  Col.  Leslie  (Geo.  R.  Tanch),  Col.  Piclcering  (Leonard 
Ramsdell),  Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth  in  military  uniform, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  (Sidney  Swinerton).) 

Leslie  (addressing  Pickering) — "Can  you  not,  sir,  exert 
your  influence  to  persuade  these  rebels  to  allow  the  king's 
troops  to  pass  along  the  king's  highway  on  the  king's  busi- 
ness ?" 

Pickering — "It  is  not  the  king's  business  to  take  posses- 
sion of  property  belonging  to  private  individuals,  nor  is  this, 
sir,  the  king's  highway.  This  road,  sir,  is  also  private  prop- 
erty. It  does  not  belong,  sir,  to  the  king.  As  for  the  can- 
non you  are  looking  for,  find  them  if  you  can !  Take  them 
if  you  can!     They  will  never  be  surrendered!" 

Leslie — "Make  way  there  for  the  king's  troops,  or  I  shall 
order  them  to  fire  upon  you." 

Mr.  Barnard — "You  cannot  commit  this  violation  against 
innocent  men  here,  on  this  holy  day,  without  sinning  against 
God  and  humanity.    Let  me,  therefore,  entreat  you  to  return." 

Leslie — "And  pray,  who  are  you,  sir?" 

Mr.  Barnard — "I  am  Thomas  Barnard,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  my  brother  minister,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  stands  with, 
me  in  this  protest. 


*Some  features  of  this  episode  are  idealized.  Mr.  Wadsworth. 
dismissed  his  congregation  and  was  present  at  the  bridge.  The 
part  assigned  him  there,  however,  is  fanciful  and  was  given  for 
pictorial  effect.  Let  Salem  charge  it  to  "poetic  license"  and 
accept  apologies. 
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Leslie — "I  have  my  orders  from  Gen.  Gage  to  cross  this 
bridge,  and  I  cannot  in  honor  fail  to  carry  out  these  orders. 
Will  you,  sir,  permit  these  men  to  lower  the  draw?" 

Mr.  Barnard — "If  you  will  give  your  word  of  honor 
that  you  will  not  march  more  than  thirty  rods  beyond  the 
bridge  and  will  then  return,  I  am  sure  Col.  Pickering  will 
allow  you  to  pass  over." 

Pickering — If  he  will  go  but  thirty  rods  beyond  the  bridge 
and  make  no  attempt  to  disturb  private  property  he  may 
pass." 

Leslie — "I  give  you  the  word  of  an  English  officer,  sir." 

Pickering — "Lower  the  draw." 

Colonel  Leslie  salutes  and  withdraws,  followed  by  Pick- 
ering and  Wadsworth. 

Withdrawal  effected  to  tune  of  Washington  March,  called 
the  Drum  and  Fife  March,  a  favorite  with  the  Continental 
Army  and  played  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown. 
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Episode  VII.  The  First  Choir.  Time  of  Dr.  Wadsworth 

Prologue 

Today  we  worship  God  with  harp  and  violin, 

With  choirs  great  and  organ.     Our  temples  now  within 

All  instruments  of  sweetness  are  found,  our  hearts  to  raise 

In  penitence  or  gladness,  our  voices  high  in  praise. 

Not  so  when  first  our  fathers  made  these  shores  their  home. 

Within  those  early  sacred  fanes  no  instruments  did  come. 

The  voice  alone  in  broken  tune  upraised  the  song  to  God. 

The  words  from  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  expressed  their  reverent 

mood. 
Such  words  as  these  which  follow  were  wafted  to  the  sky 
In  holy  strains  from  God-filled  hearts  to  the  Blest  One  on 

high. 

"I  to  the  hills  lift  up  mine  eyes, 

From  whence  shall  come  mine  aid. 
Mine  help  doth  from  Jehovah  come, 
Which  heav'n  and  earth  hath  made." 

The  melodies  were  few  but  strong,  like  Windsor,  Litchfield, 

too, 
A  pitch  pipe  gave  the  setting;  a  deacon  did  renew 
The  memory  of  the  people,  by  reading  line  by  line, 
And  after  each  all  joined  once  more  to  sing  the  song  divine. 
When  instruments  were  introduced,  what  trouble  they  did 

make! 
The  clarinet  and  fiddle  and  the  bass  viol  take 
The  joy  from  out  the  service  for  many  a  one  whose  heart 
Eejects  the  new,  clings  to  the  old,  nor  will  from  it  depart. 
A  choir  find  we  in  our  church  in  Doctor  Wadsworth's  day. 
They  in  the  rearmost  gallery  sat  and  showed  the  better  way 
To  sing  the  songs  of  Zion,  nor  in  our  worship  strong, 
Has  choir  failed  us  since  that  time,  to  roll  our  praise  along. 
The  generation  just  agone,  whom  many  here  recall, 
In  the  noble  strains  upraised  their  hearts,  of  Father  Kemp 

and  all 
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The  dear,  delightful  melodies  which  sing  themselves  today. 
They  have  a  place  in  memory,  which  will  be  theirs  alway. 
There's  Invitation,  Northfield,  and  Lenox,  Victory, 
Strike  the  Cymbal,  Jedediah,  and  Hail,  Columbia, 
But  deep  within  our  heart  of  hearts  ('tis  there  where'er  we 

roam) ; 
We  sing  it  oft,  Oh !  hear  it  now,  Jerusalem,  My  Home. 

The  Anniversary  Chorus  here  appeared  and  sang  "Jeru- 
salem, My  Glorious  Home  (Lowell  Mason),  from  Father 
Kemp's  Old  Folks  Concert  Music. 


505421  A 
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Episode  VIII.    Sunday  School  Organized,  1818 

Prologue 

Foremost  as  patriot,  founder  of  our  choir, 

Good  Parson  Benjamin  Wads  worth..    He  pressed  on  to  acquire 

Yet  more  renown  and  honor,  and  greater  service  give 

In  teaching  Holy  Scripture,  that  men  might  learn  to  live 

The  better  in  the  spirit  of  their  most  loving  Lord 

By  knowledge  of  and  trusting  the  Bible's  sacred  Word. 

Hence  our  Sunday  School  arises  in  year  eighteen  eighteen, 

Among  the  first  to  organize  in  all  the  world,  'tis  seen. 

Our  present  Deacon  Richmond,  and  Superintendent,  too, 

As  Deacon  Samuel  Preston  we  ask  you  now  to  view. 

And  with  him  see  the  little  ones.    The  scene  shows  well  the 

way, 
How  teaching  was  conducted  in  that  now  distant  day. 

Music — "There  is  a  happy  land,"  played  softly  throughout 

the  scene 

Participants 

William  Richmond,  as  Supt.  Samuel  Preston. 
Pupils:    Roland    Demsey,    Henry    Mitchell,    Robert    House, 
Clayton  Wallace,  Thelma  Cross,  Marion  Mugridge, 
Louise  Swinerton,  Celia  Stone,  Ina  Wallace, 
Frieda  Woodman 
Song  by  School — "Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand." 
Superintendent  gives  each  a  penny  as  a  "reward  of  merit." 
Some  of  the  boys  have  a  slight  personal  encounter,  where- 
upon they  are  rebuked  by  the  Superintendent  in  the  classic 
lines  from  Isaac  Watts,  beginning 

"Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  God  hath  made  them  so." 
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Episode  IX.  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  Organized  1832 

Prologue 
Arouse  thee,  staid  and  starveling  Muse  of  mine, 
Thou  poor  relation  of  the  "heathen  nine," 

And  sing  a  song  heroic,  of  the  days 

When  our  First  Church  was  led  to  novel  ways 
By  certain  women,  whose  progressive  scheme 
Was  doubtless  styled  a  visionary  dream ! 

But  they  could  plan  a  thing,  and  bear  it  through, — 

The  dames  who  lived  in  1832. 

The  dames  who  formed  the  new  society 
Could  ply  the  needle  very  skilfully. 

From  house  to  house,  they  used  to  meet  to  sew, 

To  stitch  fine  linen  shirts,  whose  price  would  go 
Into  the  poor-fund,  to  assist,  not  rogues, 
But  Andover's  poor,  struggling  theologues. 

For  this  cause,  also,  did  they  bind  the  shoe, — 

The  dames  who  lived  in  1832. 

When  the  times  change,  our  lives  must  change  with  them ; 
So,  in  our  day,  we  do  not  meet  to  hem ; 
Sewing  is  done  at  home,  on  a  machine, 
When  missionary  barrels  loom  large  on  the  scene, 
Leaving  the  meetings  free  for  social  schemes, 
Or  for  discussing  literary  themes. 

So  come  with  us  now  and  we  shall  view 
Those  dames  who  lived  in  1832. 
{Meeting  of  Society.     Seiving  on  missionary  barrel  for  Mr. 
Daniel  Lane,  Andover  theologue,  about  to  go  as  mission- 
ary to  Iowa*    Members  are  knitting,  seiving,  spinning, 
and  transacting  business.) 

Participants 
Mrs.  Annie  W.  Gardner,  presiding   (as  Mrs.  Braman,  first 
president)  ;  Mrs.  Elbridge  Gilford,  Mrs.  Edwin  Dutcher, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Prentiss,  Mrs.  James 
L.  Wentworth,  Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Wadsworth. 

Music — Rockingham  and  other  old  hymn  tunes 


*An  actual  occurrence.  The  Benevolent  Society  outfitted 
Mr.  Lane,  who  went  out  as  a  missionary  with  the  famous 
"Iowa  Band"  in  1843. 
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Episode  X.    The  Symbols  of  the  Church 
Prologue 

We  have  striven  to  tell  you  the  story 

Of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years; 
To  tell  you  in  word  and  picture 

And  music  that  thrills  and  cheers, 
Of  the  beautiful  days  that  are  bygone, 

Of  men  and  women  that  loved, 
And  prayed  and  labored  and  suffered, 

That  the  Master  might  not  be  removed 
From  the  hearts  of  their  generation, 

Or  any  that  ever  should  come; 
That  God  might  reign  in  His  glory 

In  this,  their  church  and  their  home. 

We  tell  them  over  and  over, 

The  beautiful  tales  of  the  past; 
Of  Green  and  Wadsworth  and  Braman 

And  others  down  to  the  last, 
That  children  may  know  the  inheritance 

That  comes  to  us  out  of  the  years, 
To  make  us  Christian  and  loyal, 

And  banish  sorrows  and  fears. 

We  have  tried  to  tell  you  the  chapters 

By  word  and  picture  tonight. 
There  is  much  that  is  left  unuttered, 

Though  cherished  in  memory  bright. 
Now  think  once  again  of  the  glories 

Of  the  days  beyond  recall; 
Of  the  words  that  stand  out  as  symbols, 

Combining,  revealing  them  all. 

There  are  Faith  and  Hope,  twin  virtues, 
And  Peace — but  rising  above 

And  greater  than  all  the  others, 
Immortal,  unchangeable  Love. 
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We've  received  this  gift  from  the  Fathers, 
We  are  keepers  of  their  choice  bequest. 

May  the  God  of  our  Fathers  be  with  us, 
Till  we  too  shall  enter  their  rest. 

Music — "Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past" — tune  of  St.  Anne 
Contemplation — Holy   City Gaul 

Faith  (Miss  Mary  Pitman) — The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd. 
I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures.   He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced 
in  God,  my  Saviour. 

Now  Faith  is  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  a  convicition 
of  things  not  seen.  For  by  it  the  elders  had  witness  borne 
to  them.  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the 
promises,  but  having  seen  them  and  greeted  them  from  afar. 
And  what  shall  I  more  say?  For  time  will  fail  me  if  I  tell 
of  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  Jephthah;  of  David  and  Samuel 
and  the  prophets,  who  through  Faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness  .  .  .  from  weakness  were  made  strong. 

Therefore  let  us  also,  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  by 
so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  lay  aside  every  weight  and 
the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  perfecter  of  our  Faith. 

Hope  (Mrs.  Chester  F.  Voorhees) — Jehovah  is  my  por- 
tion, saith  my  soul.  Therefore  will  I  hope  in  Him.  It  is 
good  that  a  man  should  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Jehovah.  Therefore  let  us  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God.  And  not  only  so,  but  let  us  also  rejoice  in  our 
tribulations.  Knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience; 
and  patience,  probation;  and  probation,  hope;  and  hope  put- 
teth  not  to  shame;  because  the  love  of  God  hath  been  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Ghost  which  was 
given  unto  us. 

Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 
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Love  (Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Wentworth) — If  I  speak  with 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  but  have  not  love,  I  am  be- 
come sounding  brass,  or  a  clanging  cymbal. 

And  if  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  know  all  mys- 
teries and  all  knowledge;  and  if  I  have  all  faith,  so  as  to 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing. 

Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  love  envieth  not;  love 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up, 

Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is 
not  provoked,  taketh  not  account  of  evil. 

Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things. 

Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these  three ;  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  love. 

Peace  (Miss  Olive  Durkee) — He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty. 

I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress, 
my  God;  in  him  will  I  trust. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night:  nor  for 
the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day: 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at 
thy  right  hand;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 

If  ye  continue  in  the  faith,  grounded  and  steadfast,  and  be 
not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  which  ye  have 
heard,  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
shall  guard  your  hearts  and  your  thoughts  through  Christ 
Jesus.  Peace  I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid. 

The  Child  (Marion  Mugridge) — Finally,  brethren,  be  per- 
fect, be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace;  and 
the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you. 

For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  would  grant  you,  according  to 
the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by 
his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  by  faith;  that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love, 
may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints,  what  is  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the 
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love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God. 

Now  unto  Mm  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh 
in  us,  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  church,  by  Christ  Jesus, 
throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

Postlude — Hallelujah    Chorus Handel 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  12 
CHRISTIAN"  UNITY  MEETING 

That  the  Anniversary  Week  might  not  savor  too  much  of 
self-congratulation  and  be  of  more  than  parochial  influence 
and  application,  there  was  held  Thursday  evening  a  meeting 
in  the  interest  of  Christian  unity.  Representatives  of  four 
leading  denominations,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  Episcopal  and 
Congregational,  met  on  the  same  platform  to  discuss  the 
question,  Obstacles  to  Unity:  How  to  Overcome  Them. 

The  occasion  made  a  wide  appeal,  all  the  churches  of  the 
town  being  represented  in  the  audience,  and  many  people  from 
out  of  town,  notably  ministers,  attending.  In  point  of  num- 
bers, the  gathering  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  week.  Rev. 
George  H.  Hubbard  of  Boston  led  in  the  opening  prayer.  The 
pastor,  Rev.  Albert  Virgil  House,  who  presided,  spoke  in 
introduction,  of  the  traditional  spirit  of  comity  in  the  Eirst 
Church,  and  of  the  fact  that  in  these  last  days  it  seemed  to 
have  incorporated  the  Apostolic  principle  of  inclusiveness  in 
its  organic  law,  which  asked  no  creedal  subscription  of  can- 
didates for  membership  but  freely  received  all  on  the  basis 
of  Christian  loyalty.  As  to  the  question,  how  to  overcome 
obstacles  to  unity,  he  declared  that  one  needed  element  was 
the  willingness  to  sacrifice.  Denominational  sentiments  are 
very  dear  and  affection  for  local  churches  very  deep,  but 
these  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  real 
Christian  advance.  As  a  manifestation  of  the  required  spirit 
he  cited  the  feeling  of  many  graduates  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  being  one  himself,  who  held  their  old 
spiritual  Alma  Mater  in  purest  veneration  and  affection,  yet 
now  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  interest  involved, 
to  see  her  practically  lose  her  identity  in  the  new  School  of 
Theology  in  Harvard  University.  He  felt  that  the  new 
arrangement  between  Andover  and  Harvard  was  a  great 
accomplishment  in  the  line  of  the  subject  of  the  evening.  It 
is  not  enough,  he  said,  simply  to  talk  unity.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  take  the  practical  steps  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
most  precious  memories  and  traditions. 

The  hymns  of  the  service  were  chosen  from  the  great, 
universal  hymns  of  the  church  and  illustrated  the  unity  of 


REV.  CURTIS  M.  GEER,  Ph.D. 
Pastor,  1895  -  1897 
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Christian  worship,  the  address  of  each  speaker  being  followed 
by  a  hymn  written  by  a  member  of  his  denomination. 

Drs.  Bradbury,  Gilroy  and  Dieffenbach  submitted  resumes 
of  their  addresses  and  these  are  incorporated  in  the  report 
which  follows.  The  summary  of  Dr.  McComb's  address  was 
written  out  later  by  another  and  submitted  to  Dr.  McComb. 
Dr.  McComb  wrote  that  the  report  was  correct  and  that  he 
saw  no  need  to  change  it. 

The  addresses  follow. 

Eev.  Prof.  Samuel  McComb,  D.  D. 
Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Cambridge 

Dr.  McComb  stressed  the  value  of  the  historical  background 
supplied  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  yet  he  would  not  say  that 
all  people  should  be  Episcopalian  or  that  that  form  of  polity 
and  worship  was  necessarily  the  one  thing  needful  for  the 
religious  help  of  men.  He  brought  out  the  fact  that  men 
differ  in  temperament  and  that  there  was  no  basis  in  reason 
for  the  demand  that  all  have  the  same  religious  experience 
or  be  run  through  the  same  mould.  Some  enjoy  and  require 
a  liturgical  service;  others,  the  simpler  forms  of  the  non- 
Episcopal  communions.  The  church  of  the  future,  perhaps, 
would  be  able  to  supply  services  of  varying  kinds  for  varying 
classes  and  temperaments.  Why  have  different  ecclesiastical 
organizations  when  the  one  church  might  be  made  to  minister 
to  men  in  all  their  multiple  requirements? 

To  the  church  of  the  future  each  denomination  might  have 
something  of  value  to  contribute.  He  felt  that  the  central- 
ized government  of  the  Episcopal  church  represented  a  nec- 
essary element.  Some  churches  are  too  loose  in  discipline 
and  perhaps  its  methods  of  government  might  be  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  great  unified  body  which 
he  hoped  would  one  day  come  to  be. 

A  concession  which  Episcopacy  must  make  is  in  recognizing 
the  validity  of  non-Episcopal  ordination.  Dr.  McComb  was 
very  pronounced  in  this  and  took  the  very  strongest  ground 
as  to  a  ministry  valid  in  all  the  churches.  His  statement  of 
his  position  in  this  regard  marked  high  tide  in  the  session 
of  the  evening. 
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Dr.  MeComb  felt  very  keenly  the  shame  of  denominational- 
ism,  illustrating  his  thought  by  deplorable  deeds  of  narrow- 
ness witnessed  during  the  great  war. 

If  the  desired  consummation  is  ever  effected  Episcopalians 
must  learn  to  look  through  non-Episcopalian  glasses,  and 
conversely,  those  of  other  affiliations  must  learn  to  look 
through  Episcopalian  glasses.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  must 
all  get  out  of  our  narrowness  and  bigotry  and  see  the  whole 
subject  without  prejudice  or  selfishness. 


Eev.  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach,  D.  D. 
Editor  The  Christian  Eegister 

In  our  land  such  a  celebration  as  this  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  a  church  of  God  by 
the  pioneers  is  extraordinary,  even  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  vigor  and  efficacy  of  the  congregation  is  more  highly  de- 
veloped today  than  it  has  been  in  any  period  of  its  long  and 
persistent  history. 

For  America,  this  is  a  venerable  spiritual  continuity.  But 
I  am  speaking  to  a  people  whose  country  is  very  young  among 
the  nations.  It  happens  that  I  may  bring  to  your  hearing  a 
simple  statement  about  another  church  in  another  land  of 
which  I  think  with  a  profound  sentiment  of  reverent  tribute 
to  the  everlasting  reality  of  religion.  The  story  will  heighten 
the  meaning  of  your  own  event  tonight. 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  an  invitation  to  the  eleven  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  building  of  the  church  of  my 
fathers,  which  was  established  by  no  less  a  person  than  Char- 
lemagne, head  of  the  Roman  Empire,  whose  rule  was  acknowl- 
edged over  the  western  world.  That  was  in  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord  812,  and  the  church — or  properly,  from  the  architec- 
tural standpoint,  chapel — still  stands,  its  walls  mellowed  by 
the  tears  of  time,  its  roof  rusted  by  the  sun  and  snow  and 
rain  of  the  centuries,  its  stone  threshold  worn  deep  by  the 
pilgrims'  feet  who  still  go  up  faithfully  to  the  temple  to 
pray  as  all  our  fathers  have  done  since  first  we  became  chil- 
dren of  the  Most  High.  That  church  has  a  kinship  with 
your  church. 
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Charlemagne,  on  the  very  day  he  was  crowned  as  Emperor, 
in  800  A.  D.,  also  was  ordained  as  deacon  in  the  church.  That 
is  a  significant  fact.  He  built  throughout  his  empire  a  thou- 
sand shrines  like  this  of  my  forbears  in  what  is  now  Schlitz, 
a  town  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Many  of  them  still  stand  upon 
holy  ground  for  the  worship  of  the  children's  children  of 
those  who  were  loyal  in  the  olden  time  to  both  church  and 
state. 

May  I  say  that  the  world  has  never  been  without  witnesses, 
in  the  Christian  economy,  at  least,  to  the  relation  of  religion 
to  politics?  Every  state  has  had  its  origin,  in  fact,  in  a 
religious  ideal,  and  in  the  beginning  the  ruler  was  supposed 
to  have  his  authority  directly  from  God.  The  motive  of 
obedience  was  a  religious  motive.  All  the  people  hearkened 
to  the  king  as  to  the  voice  of  God.  This  was  his  divine  right. 
This  was  the  sign  and  symbol  that  the  state  is  founded  not 
in  the  flesh  but  in  the  spirit  of  man;  that  religion  keeps 
supreme  the  ideal  that  the  state  and  its  government  is  more 
than  a  business  compact.  The  state  is  a  sacramental  bond 
of  the  people,  designed  to  exalt  the  righteousness  of  God  for 
the  commonweal  by  means  of  laws  and  institutions.  As 
Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg,  our  relation  to  the  state  is  in 
the  nature  of  dedication. 

You  sons  and  daughters  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  know  this 
is  true.  Why,  then,  should  I  remind  you  members  of  this 
church,  whose  own  beings  are  the  spiritual  progeny  of  this 
idea?  Because  the  repetition  of  the  fact  is  a  stimulus  of 
remembrance  to  make  your  day  as  worthy  for  those  who  shall 
follow  after  you  as  the  day  of  those  sturdy  and  devout  fore- 
runners who  brought  you  hither  is  worthy  for  you. 

Eeligion  at  its  best  has  been  concerned  with  life  in  the 
large,  and  not  with  personal  pieties  only.  It  is  universal 
and  not  merely  parochial.  The  church  takes  the  inclusive 
view  of  things.  The  world  is  its  parish,  as  Weslev  said; 
and  the  world  is  also  its  ally.  The  conquest  of  religion  is 
the  willing  agreement  and  co-operation  of  all  the  sons  of 
men  in  every  land  and  nation  to  build  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Tonight  something  sings  with  joy  in  my  heart  as  I  think 
of  these  things,  because  here  about  this  sacred  desk  are  men 
invited  from  various  denominations  for  a  single  united  pur- 
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pose.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  long  and  in  part  shameful 
story  of  the  sects.  I  declare  the  better  thing  which  is  a 
fact  before  your  eyes.  We  ministers  of  other  churches  come 
to  bear  testimony  that  there  is  a  unity  which  cannot  abide 
our  divisions.  Beligion  is  a  binder  and  not  a  scatterer.  We 
are  one  people,  with  one  nature,  one  need,  one  aspiration, 
one  destiny.  The  deeps  of  ourselves  are  everlastingly  the 
same.  He  who  strives  to  make  our  likenesses  greater  than 
our  differences  is  of  Christ.    He  is  a  son  of  God! 

I  remember  a  story  of  the  great  Martineau,  Unitarian 
theologian  to  whose  genius  all  the  open  minds  of  the  churches 
pay  tribute.  When  he  lived  in  London  another  great  spir- 
itual power  was  preaching  there  to  innumerable  throngs  of 
listeners.  Charles  Spurgeon  was  the  idol  of  the  multitude. 
It  was  Martineau's  habit  to  hear  the  other  ministers  as  he 
had  opportunity.  He  was  fond  of  Spurgeon.  Yet  the  fact 
is,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  no  two  men  in  that  whole  British 
Kingdom  were  further  apart  than  Spurgeon  and  Martineau, 
the  Baptist  and  the  Unitarian.  One  of  this  liberal  theo- 
logian's friends  questioned  him  for  going  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship so  different  from  his  own.  "Why  do  you  go  to  hear 
Spurgeon  preach?"  he  inquired.  "You  do  not  believe  what 
he  says."  Martineau  replied,  "No,  I  do  not  but  Spurgeon 
does!" 

Not  only  was  Spurgeon  sincere,  my  friends,  but  he  had 
a  heart  for  all  people,  and  never  a  taint  of  hatefulness  was 
in  his  message  of  love  from  God  and  Christ.  Without  com- 
promise, he  believed  and  spoke  his  belief.  We  admire  that. 
The  spiritual  integrity  of  honest  conviction  is  its  own  re- 
ward. A  dynamic  and  inspiring  something  breathes  from  a 
soul  who  speaks  truth  as  he  understands  it,  if  it  be  in  the 
spirit  of  love.  Interpretations  change  from  age  to  age,  but 
love  is  the  eternal  constant.  And  love,  I  am  certain,  is  the 
power  which  brings  even  our  beliefs  more  and  more  into 
accord.  Because  we  love  more,  there  is  less  difference  of 
opinion,  and  surely  less  pride  of  opinion,  among  the  people 
in  this  part  of  our  country  than  there  has  ever  been  in  our 
history.  That  is  to  say,  because  of  growing  love  there  is 
more  desire  today  for  the  spiritual  fundamentals  by  which 
men  live  together  and  move  forward  than  we  have  witnessed 
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in  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.     Shout  the  glad 
tidings ! 

As  we  contemplate  the  future,  the  immediate  tomorrow, 
what  may  we  say?  If  I  may  borrow  a  word  from  the  field 
of  medicine,  it  is  this :  Once  the  several  churches  were  "spe- 
cialists." The  Episcopalian  emphasized  the  beauty  of  cere- 
mony and  ritual  and  architecture;  the  Presbyterian,  the  in- 
violable attributes  of  a  divine  Sovereign  expressed  in  a  great 
system  of  theology;  the  Methodist,  the  free  and  abundant 
grace  of  God,  with  its  human  expression  in  the  joy  of  good- 
ness; the  Baptist  and  the  Congregationalist,  the  freedom  of 
the  soul  to  be  its  own  master  in  matters  of  faith;  the  Uni- 
tarian, the  dignity  and  divinity  of  human  nature,  with  the 
corollary  of  the  rights  of  man  as  a  child  of  God,  to  be 
treated  by  his  fellows  worthily  as  a  brother. 

I  do  not  mean  these  were  the  only  things  that  character- 
ized the  churches.  They  were  the  distinctive  things,  and  as 
such  had  great  prominence  in  the  lives  of  the  devotees  of 
the  denominations.  There  were,  in  fact,  denominational 
types,  which  a  discerning  eye  may  still  find  in  every  com- 
munity. They  linger  among  us,  but  they  are  dwindling. 
The  reason  is,  the  churches  are  no  longer  "specialists"  first 
in  religion.  They  are  engaged  in  "general  practice."  Re- 
ligion as  a  whole  is  their  ministry.  The  old  peculiarities  of 
the  sects  are  not  primary  any  more.  They  all  contribute 
their  special  religious  gifts  and  talents  to  the  one  great  body 
©f  religious  life  and  practice,  and  thus  have  begun  the  build- 
ing of  a  true  and  comprehensive  church  universal. 

As  a  minister  of  one  of  these  churches,  I  declare  that  Uni- 
tarians are  ready  and  willing  and  eager  to  join  in  that  in- 
clusive fellowship  on  every  occasion,  and  indeed  for  every 
day  of  the  year,  throughout  the  generations  yet  to  be,  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  faith  so  great  as  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ,  namely,  that  one  God  is  our  Father  and  we 
are  brethren,  and  the  only  commandment  is  that  we  love 
the  Lord  our  God,  and  our  brethren  as  ourselves. 

On  this  rock  your  fathers  built  this  church.  There  is  no 
other  foundation.    Build  ye  upon  it,  so  that  they  who  follow 
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may  find  graven  in  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  the  words  that 
each  of  you  may  write: 

After  me  cometh  a  builder — 

Tell  him  I  too  have  known. 


Kev.  Prof.  Woodman  Bradbury,  D.  D. 
Baptist  Theological  Institution,  Newton 

The  sects  are  but  segments  of  the  church  universal.  They 
have  historical  reasons  for  existence  which  are  not  altogether 
valid  for  the  modern  mind.  They  arose  from  loyalty  to  the 
Bible,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Bible  was  inerrant 
in  all  matters  and  an  infallible  guide.  This  assumption  is 
now  known  to  be  groundless.  Another  assumption  underlies 
denominationalism,  namely  that  all  members  of  the  same 
church  must  hold  identical  beliefs.  The  inclusiveness  of 
many  denominations  today  proves  the  falsity  of  this  assump- 
tion. There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
a  far  greater  rapprochement  among  the  sects. 

What,  then,  keeps  us  apart?  Partly  the  conservatism  of 
human  nature.  By  Newton's  first  law  of  motion,  we  tend 
to  go  on  in  the  same  direction  we  have  been  going.  Then, 
too,  denominational  machinery  tends  to  perpetuate  the  di- 
vision. There  are  large  vested  interests  which  are  highly 
conservative.  Moreover,  we  still  differ  largely  in  our  the- 
ologies, our  manner  of  worship,  and  our  modes  of  church 
government.  The  barriers  are  intellectual,  emotional  and 
practical  and  are  not  therefore  to  be  underestimated.  How 
difficult  for  the  high  churchman  and  the  Unitarian  to  unite 
on  a  creed,  for  the  Quaker  and  the  Salvation  Army  soldier 
to  agree  on  worship,  for  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  Baptist  to 
have  similar  views  on  church  polity ! 

Let  us  not  be  too  hard,  then,  on  denominations.  As  differ- 
ent theories  of  government  divide  our  citizens  into  many 
political  parties,  as  not  every  physician  would  practise  the 
healing  art  after  the  manner  of  the  Christian  Scientist,  as 
the  economics  taught  at  Columbia  University  differs  from 
that  of  the  Rand  School,  as  Art  itself  is  divided  into  differ- 
ent "schools,"  so  in  the  hugely  important  matters  of  religion, 
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to  which  the  deepest  loyalties  of  the  soul  go  out,  it  is  inev- 
itable that  there  should  be  different  creeds,  polities,  and 
liturgies. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  remain  in  our  present  isolation. 
"Is  Christ  divided?"  If  corporate  union  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion at  present,  a  very  real  unity  is  desirable  and  realizable. 
Let  all  denominations,  then,  take  these  steps:  first,  unite  in 
co-operative  tasks;  second,  realize  that  to  plant  a  new  church 
in  a  stationary  community  already  well  served  is  a  sin  against 
the  great  Head  of  the  church;  third,  honor  membership  in 
each  other's  denominations,  so  that  one  can  pass  in  full 
communion  from  one  to  another  and  back  again;  fourth, 
recognize  the  validity  of  each  other's  ministry;  and  lastly, 
give  up  the  idea  that  any  one  branch  of  the  church  is  the 
simon-pure  article  and  will  eventually  absorb  all  the  others. 

While  the  denominations  are  engaged  in  thus  drawing  to- 
gether, people  of  good-will  in  all  the  churches  can  help  the 
situation  at  once  and  without  formality  by  confessing  our 
sin  of  narrowness,  by  gaining  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
what  other  denominations  stand  for  and  what  they  are  accom- 
plishing, and  by  ever  holding  before  our  eyes  the  ideal  of 
the  church  universal,  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth.  Then,  in  Martineau's  words,  we  shall 
"dissent  no  longer  with  the  heat  of  a  narrow  antipathy  but 
with  the  quiet  of  a  large  sympathy,"  out  of  which  shall  come 
the  more  illustrious  church  of  the  future. 

Rev.  William  E.  Gilroy,  D.  D. 
Editor  Congregationalist 

Dr.  Gilroy  claimed  that  the  great  contribution  that  Con- 
gregationalism had  made  to  the  united  church  was  in  his 
judgment  its  emphasis  upon  liberty  and  the  chief  obstacle 
to  unity  from  the  Congregational  standpoint  was  the  lack 
of  breadth  and  liberty  in  the  church. 

He  felt  that  before  it  was  possible  to  effect  a  catholic  or- 
ganization of  the  Christian  churches  there  must  be  a  more 
catholic  spirit.  He  failed  to  see  how  this  could  come  except 
by  a  larger  recognition  of  the  nature  of  Christian  love  and 
sympathy  and  by  a  realization  that  truth  is  much  vaster 
than  any  one  group's  conception  of  it.     He  felt  that  anj 
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proposed  united  church,  to  have  vital  and  effective  unity,  must 
be  upon  such  a  basis  as  shall  make  possible  the  widest  variety 
of  Christian  experience  and  opinion. 

He  believed  that  many  Congregationalists  in  their  own  out- 
look upon  religion  and  the  church  had  already  attained  this 
standpoint. 

They  thought  of  the  church  not  as  a  local  group,  nor  as 
a  particular  denominational  organization,  but  as  the  great 
fellowship  of  true  Christian  believers  everywhere  and  at  all 
times. 

Their  faith  and  experience  reached  out  to  a  great  com- 
munion of  saints  who  had  gone  before,  of  sincere  Christians 
of  every  name  and  creed  today  and  to  a  great  succession  of 
Christians  who  would  follow  in  the  days  to  come.  The  church 
in  its  nature,  in  their  judgment,  was  spiritual  and  eternal. 
Such  a  church  was  bound  to  be  catholic,  and  some  day,  Mr. 
Gilroy  believed,  there  would  be  in  the  world  an  organiza- 
tion in  accord  with  the  breadth,  depth  and  liberty  of  such  a 
fellowship. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  evening,  and  their  adoption  moved  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Preston. 

RESOLUTIONS 

"We,  the  members  and  friends  of  the  First  Church  of 
Danvers,  Congregational,  gathered  in  observance  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  church,  would  hereby  express  our  sense  of 
indebtedness  to  the  brethren  representing  different  branches 
of  the  Christian  church,  who  have  so  sympathetically  and 
ably  presented  to  this  meeting  the  subject  of  Christian  unity 
in  its  various  aspects. 

"We  rejoice  in  the  bond  of  discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ, 
which  unites  us  all;  in  the  increasing  spirit  of  concord  and 
co-operation  among  the  churches  of  America  and  the  world; 
and  in  their  deepening  purpose  to  find  ways  of  yet  more 
intimate  and  effective  fellowship  in  the  service  of  the  Master. 

"We  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  all  effort  looking  to 
closer  organic  union  among  the  various  sectarian  bodies  and 
pray  that  by  His  wisdom  He  will  guide  His  servants  as  they 
labor  for  this  great  object." 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  hymn  by  Ozora 
S.  Davis,  the  last  stanza  of  which  is 
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One  common  faith  unites  us  all,  we  seek  one  common  goal, 
One*  tender  comfort  broods  upon  the  struggling  human  soul. 
To  this  clear  call  of  brotherhood  our  hearts  responsive  ring; 
We  join  the  modern  new  crusade  of  our  great  Lord  and  King. 

The  meeting  was  summarized  in  the  following  editorial, 
by  Eev.  Dr.  Gilroy,  which  appeared  in  the  Congregationalist, 
October  26,  1922. 

A  DEMONSTRATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  UNITY 

On  the  evening  of  October  12,  in  connection  with  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  First  Church  of  Danvers,  Congregational, 
a  unique  gathering  was  held  in  behalf  of  Christian  unity. 
Here  in  this  parish  the  famous  Salem  witchcraft  delusion  had 
its  rise,  and  the  pastor,  Rev.  Albert  V.  House,  had  deter- 
mined that  some  fine  manifestation  of  enlightenment  and 
progressiveness  on  this  anniversary  occasion  should  counter- 
act the  unwholesome  memory  of  darker  days. 

Four  speakers,  from  four  different  denominations,  were 
asked  to  speak  on  the  general  theme,  "Obstacles  to  Unity,  How 
to  Overcome  Them."  An  interesting  feature  of  the  program 
was  a  hymn  following  each  address  by  a  writer  of  the  same 
denomination  as  the  speaker,  with  the  apparent  suggestion 
that  in  our  hymn  books  we  have  already  attained  something 
of  the  ideal  possible  for  the  whole  life  of  the  church.  The 
four  speakers  were:  Rev.  Prof.  Samuel  McComb,  D.D., 
Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Cambridge;  Rev.  A.  C.  Dieffen- 
bach,  D.  D.,  editor  The  Christian  Register,  Unitarian;  Rev. 
Prof.  Woodman  Bradbury,  D.  D.,  Baptist  Theological  Insti- 
tution, Newton;  and  the  editor  of  The  Congregationalist. 
Of  course,  each  speaker  had  no  authority  to  represent  his  de- 
nomination, but  the  viewpoints  were  none  the  less  notable. 

Particularly  striking  were  the  statements  of  the  two  theo- 
logical professors,  Episcopal  and  Baptist.  The  attitudes  of 
the  two  editors  could  be  fairly  well  forecasted,  but  the  pro- 
fessors, as  it  happened,  touched  very  directly  upon  the  very 
matters  that  constitute  the  difficulties  of  unity  in  connection 
with  their  respective  denominations.  Professor  Bradbury  de- 
clared in  the  strongest  manner  against  closed  communion, 
though  he  suggested  that  the  practice  of  closed  communion 
had  arisen  among  the  Baptists  from  the  righteous  purpose  of 
preserving  high  and  holy  standards  of  church  membership. 
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His  whole  address  was  an  uncompromising  plea  for  catho- 
licity of  fellowship. 

Dr.  McComb  went  to  the  heart  of  present  controversies 
when  he  declared  in  no  uncertain  words  that  in  proposals 
and  steps  toward  unity  there  must  be  frank  and  honest  rec- 
ognition of  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  the  various  min- 
istries. He  expressed  his  sense  of  the  unbrotherly  and  un- 
christian character  of  the  demand  for  Episcopal  re-ordina- 
tion. Also,  asserting  his  personal  preference  for  a  ritualistic 
service,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  church  of  a  larger 
unity  must  have  room  for  great  variety  in  worship. 

It  was  a  notable  feature  that  each  speaker  referred  to  the 
large  measure  of  freedom  in  his  own  particular  denomination. 
Can  it  be  that  men  love  and  find  the  same  thing  under  differ- 
ent forms?  Is  not  this  in  itself  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  unity? 

The  writer  came  from  this  meeting  at  Danvers  with  two 
outstanding  impressions.  First  of  all  was  a  keen  sense  of 
the  value  of  such  public  gatherings  as  this  at  Danvers.  Meet- 
ings like  this  throughout  the  land  would  do  much  to  foster 
a  new  spirit.  In  some  communities,  we  are  aware,  Unitar- 
ians would  not  find  such  recognition,  but  if  those  who  fear 
to  give  them  the  place  which  the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Churches  has  already  accorded  could  have  heard  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbach,  their  fears  would  have  gone  far  toward  removal. 
The  keynote  of  his  address  was  his  story  of  Martineau's  reply 
to  a  friend  who  criticized  him  for  going,  as  he  frequently 
did,  to  hear  Spurgeon.  "You  do  not  believe,"  said  the  friend, 
"what  Spurgeon  says."  "No,"  replied  Martineau,  "but  Spur- 
geon does."  Sincerity,  he  rightly  suggested,  was  itself  a 
great  bond  of  union. 

The  second  strong  impression  was  that  of  the  value  of 
keeping  open  all  the  avenues  of  approach  and  contact  between 
the  various  denominations.  We  have  never  been  among  those 
who  shared  high  hopes  of  present  negotiations  with  the  Epis- 
copalians; in  fact,  we  have  felt  at  times  that  the  whole 
movement  was  in  danger  of  going  iu  the  wrong  direction. 
As  we  listened  to  Dr.  McComb,  however,  it  became  clear  how 
valuable  and  necessary  it  is  to  preserve  relations  of  courtesy 
and  contact.     The  future  of  Christian  unity  does  not  stand 
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or  fall  with  the  Lambeth  proposals  and  the  High  Church 
Party.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  ever  in  evidence  and 
effect  some  movement  whereby  the  men  in  the  different 
communions  who  believe  in  unity  on  a  basis  of  honest  and 
brotherly  recognition  of  a  common  Christian  experience  and 
purpose,  may  function  toward  the  attaining  of  that  end. 
Let  us  preserve  sincerity  of  conviction,  openness  of  mind, 
honesty  and  frankness  of  utterance,  but  let  us  see  to  it  that 
we  display  that  patience  and  courtesy  which  will  maintain 
every  possible  common  meeting-place.  Old  prejudices  are 
dying;  false  sanctities  are  disappearing  before  the  holy  sense 
of  larger  Christian  communion.  Great  things  are  still  pos- 
sible. Let  us  as  Congregationalists  preserve  our  integrity  of 
soul,  but  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road,  open  to  all  the 
contacts  of  earth  and  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 


FBIDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

The  meeting  of  Friday  evening,  for  many  years  devoted  to 
the  mid-week  service  of  the  church,  announced  as  a  "Devo- 
tional Meeting  of  Eeminiscent  Character,"  called  out  many 
of  the  older  people  of  the  parish.  Some  characteristic  inci- 
dents and  features  of  the  life  of  the  church  a  generation  ago 
were  brought  to  mind  by  the  opening  remarks  of  the  leader, 
former  Deacon  William  Siner.  Favorite  hymns  of  those 
pastors  whom  Deacon  Siner  had  known,  Dr.  Eice,  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  House,  were  sung.  The  people  did  their  part  in 
happy  and  informal  conversation,  which  made  the  men  and 
women  of  the  dear,  dead  days  live  once  more.  The  picture 
of  the  prayer-meeting  room  in  "the  old  white  church,"  of 
those  who  attended,  their  characteristic  forms  of  participa- 
tion, the  pronounced  individuality  of  some,  even  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  sit,  were  called  up  out  of  the  past  as 
memory  rolled  back  the  curtain.  An  enlarged  photograph 
of  the  interior  of  the  auditorium  of  the  "old  church,"  where 
many  of  those  present  had  sat  as  children,  was  eagerly  in- 
spected and  the  seatings  of  many  of  the  different  families 
pointed  out.  All  present  felt  anew  the  blessing  of  the  "tie 
that  binds  our  hearts  in  Christian  love"  and  the  joy  of  being 
associated  through  membership  in  the  church  of  the  living 
God. 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  15 
Morning  Service 

The  service  of  the  last  Sunday  morning  of  the  Anniversary 
Week  gathered  up  the  inspirations  of  the   celehration  and 
imparted    an    impulse    toward    the    future.      The    visiting 
throngs  were  naturally  absent,  the  congregation  being  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  "own  folks."    It  seemed  like  a  family 
gathering.    The  people  sat  willingly  at  the  feet  of  Eev.  Fred- 
erick E.  Emrich,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Home 
Missionary  Society,  as  he  preached  with  warm  heart  and  spir- 
itual discernment  on  "The  Eoad  Ahead."     Dr.  Emrich  is 
a  long-time  friend  of  the  parish  and  spoke  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  history  and  a  strong  personal  friendship 
with  Dr.  Charles  B.  Bice,  for  thirty-one  years  its  pastor.    Dr. 
Emrich  emphasized  the  law  of  Christian  love  as  the  basic 
principle  of  Christ's  church  and  invited  to  a  consideration  of 
the  possibilities   for   service   of  the   church  that  keeps  the 
Master  at  the  center  of  its  life. 

Unfortunately,  no  record  was  taken  of  the  sermon  and,  as 
this  book  is  being  prepared,  Dr.  Emrich  finds  himself,  owing 
partly  to  illness,  unable  to  reproduce  his  words.  But  the 
church  recognizes  the  help  he  gave  in  his  appropriate  and 
impressive   sermon. 


The  Pilgrimage  to  Wadsworth  Cemetery 

By  Charles  S.  Tapley,  Chairman 

At  4  p.  M.  a  large  number  of  people  gathered  at  the  church 
and  were  conveyed  in  automobiles  to  "Wadsworth  Cemetery. 

They  went  to  visit  the  graves  of  former  ministers  and  their 
families  and  members  of  the  old  church.  These  graves  were 
decorated  with  autumnal  flowers  tastefully  arranged. 

The  exercises  were  simple.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Eev. 

Austin  Eice,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 

of  Wakefield.     A  few  hymns  were  sung  and  were  echoed  on 

the  mellow,  breezeless  air.    Eemarks  were  made  by  Eev.  Albert 

V.  House,  pastor  of  First  Church,  and  Eev.  Austin  Rice,  D.  D. 
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Charles  S.  Tapley  gave  an  account  of  the  history  of  Wads- 
worth  Cemetery  and  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

"It  seems  very  appropriate  on  this  250th  anniversary  of  the 
First  Church  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Wadsworth  Cemetery 
and  visit  the  graves  of  former  ministers  and  their  families 
and  members  of  the  old  church. 

I  am  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  uttering 
words  on  this  occasion.  If  silence  is  ever  golden,  it  must  be 
here  beside  the  graves  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  whose 
lives  were  more  significant  than  speech. 

This  is  an  ancient  burial  place  of  the  Putnam  family, 
though  used  much  by  the  public  and  probably  containing  more 
early  graves  than  any  other  cemetery  in  town.  Although 
her  grave  is  not  marked,  the  wife  of  our  first  pastor,  James 
Bayley,  is  supposed  to  be  buried  here,  with  three  of  her  chil- 
dren. The  wives  of  George  Burroughs  and  Deodat  Lawson, 
second  and  third  pastors,  and  a  son  of  Mr.  Lawson  are  buried 
here. 

The  oldest  stone  in  the  cemetery  is  the  one  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Elizabeth  Parris,  the  good  wife  of  Samuel  Parris. 
She  died  in  1696.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  each  of  these 
four  ministers  buried  a  wife  during  his  residence  in  Salem 
Village.  As  none  of  these  ministers  closed  their  lives  with 
this  people,  Rev.  Joseph  Green  was  the  first  minister  to  be 
buried  here. 

Rev.  Peter  Clark  was  buried  here  in  1768,  his  wife  three 
years  before.  In  1826  when  Dr.  Wadsworth  was  ill  he  pur- 
chased this  cemetery  of  Jonathan  Perry  and  conveyed  it  to 
the  parish  of  our  church  who  controlled  it  for  ninety  years, 
when  the  Wadsworth  Cemetery  Corporation  was  formed. 

Dr.  Wadsworth  rests  here  beside  his  wife.  In  the  Wads- 
worth lot  is  a  monument  to  Phebe  Lewis'  memory.  She  was 
a  colored  woman  who  lived  in  the  Wadsworth  family  and  on 
the  stone  there  is  a  reference  to  her  as  an  ornament  to  the 
Christian  profession. 

Rev.  Milton  P.  Braman,  D.  D.,  died  while  living  in  Auburn- 
dale  but  an  infant  son  of  the  Bramans  lies  here  and  James 
Braman,  Dr.  Braman's  son,  remembered  the  Wadsworth  Cem- 
etery Corporation  in  his  will. 

Dr.  Rice's  grave  we  will  be  especially  interested  to  visit, 
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as  he  was  the  only  minister  buried  here  whom  any  of  us 
living  knew." 

The  setting  seemed  ideal  for  such  an  occasion.  The  leaves 
were  just  beginning  to  change;  the  sky  was  unclouded,  and 
the  cool  air,  purified  by  the  showers  on  the  preceding  night, 
seemed  a  broad  mirror  of  sunlight. 

"Decay!  decay!  'tis  stamped  on  all; 
All  bloom  in  flower  and  flesh  shall  fade; 
Ye  whispering  trees,  when  ye  shall  fall, 
Be  our  long  sleep  beneath  your  shade ! 

"Here  to  thy  bosom,  Mother  Earth, 
Take  back  in  peace  what  thou  hast  given, 
And  all  that  is  of  heavenly  birth, 
0  God,  in  peace  recall  to  heaven." 


Young  People's  Rally 

The  final  service  of  the  celebration  was  a  Young  People's 
Rally  held  at  6.30  in  the  church  hall.  Members,  past  and 
present,  and  friends  were  invited.  The  address  was  given  by 
Mr.  A.  Edwin  Wells,  president  of  Middlesex  County  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Union. 


It  seemed  fitting  that  the  last  evening  should  be  given  to 
the  young  people,  who  stand  "the  heirs  of  all  the  ages"  and 
upon  whom  shall  rest  the  responsibility  of  completing  the 
work  "thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on."  The  supreme  signifi- 
cance of  the  past  lies  in  its  relation  to  the  day  that  is  to  be. 

Something  of  this  was  felt  throughout  the  week. 

The  addresses  revealed  a  distinct  turning  to  the  future  as 
that  which  engages  "the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years." 
The  record  of  the  past  was  drawn  upon  to  impress  the  neces- 
sity of  conserving  and  fulfilling  the  bequest  of  the  former 
day.  No  people  have  more  reason  to  rejoice  in  a  noble 
inheritance  than  we.  Few  have  such  traditions  of  spiritual 
greatness  open  to  them. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that,  by  living  through  again  the  gTeat 
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anniversary  week,  our  people  and  all  whose  eyes  may  light 
upon  these  pages  shall  be  led  to  feel  a  renewed  faith  in  the 
Kingdom  and  to  give  themselves  more  completely  to  endeavor 
for  its  realization  that  this  book  is  sent  out. 

"Other  men  have  labored.     We  have   entered  into  their 
labors." 

"They  without  us  shall  not  be  made  perfect." 


REV.  CHARLES  S.  BODWELL 
Pastor,  1910  -  1913 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  1918 

The  Centennial  of  the  Sunday  School  was  fittingly  observed 
on  Sunday  morning,  November  17,  1918.  At  this  time  a  very 
interesting  historical  address  was  given  by  Deacon  George  W. 
French.  On  the  following  Tuesday  evening,  November  19, 
the  celebration  was  continued.  Remarks  were  made  by  Rev. 
Austin  Rice,  D.  D.,  former  deacon  William  Siner  of  Marble- 
head;  Superintendent  F.  H.  Nowers  and  the  pastor,  Rev.  A. 
V.  House,  and  letters  were  read  from  a  number  of  former 
members  of  the  Sunday  School.  Mrs.  Florence  Gilford  Brad- 
street  gave  several  vocal  selections  and  Hollis  Rundlett 
favored  the  audience  with  the  'cello. 
An  informal  social  hour  followed. 

FIRST  CHURCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
By  George  William   French 

(Read  at  the  Centennial  Exercises,  November  17th,  1918) 
My  acquaintance  with  the  Sunday  School  of  this  Church 
began  at  a  very  early  age.  In  my  fourth  year,  one  Sabbath 
morning  in  early  spring,  I  started  out  with  my  mother  for 
church,  where  I  had  been  before,  but  this  time  expected  also 
to  begin  my  course  in  Sunday  School.  The  time  seemed  long 
to  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  but  at  last  we  were  out 
in  the  long  vestibule.  Instead  of  going  directly  out  the 
front  door,  we  followed  round  back  of  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  gallery  and  came  to  a  door  opening  on  another  flight  of 
stairs.  We  descended  and  found  ourselves  in  a  large,  unfin- 
ished cellar,  lighted  by  narrow  windows  and  with  the  bare 
earth  for  a  floor.  Boards  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
to  doors  on  the  farther  side.  In  the  cellar  were  two  large 
square  brick  furnaces  and  these  were  filled  with  blazing 
coals  and  with  the  door  open,  had  to  my  infant  mind  rather 
a  fearful  aspect.  In  after  days,  when  I  read  of  the  perils 
of  the  three  Hebrew  children,  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  fur- 
nace into  which  they  were  cast  was  built  after  similar  fashion. 
I  think,  even  now,  if  the  story  is  read,  those  furnaces  flash 
upon  my  "inward  eye."  Led  by  Mother,  I  passed  safely  by 
them  and  came  into  Village  Hall.  Its  pews  and  settees  were 
unpainted,  but  mellowed  and  browned  by  time.  The  window 
sills  were  broad  and  high  up  from  the  floor.     The  main  en- 
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trance  to  the  Hall  was  on  the  back  side  and  on  a  level  with 
the  ground.  From  the  entry,  steps  on  either  side  led  into 
the  Hall.  Between  these  steps  was  the  pulpit,  probably 
taken  from  the  Brick  church  when  it  was  torn  down.  The 
desk  was  covered  with  green  baize,  ornamented  with  tassels 
to  match,  and,  with  its  wings,  filled  in  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form which  stretched  along  between  the  entrances.  Directly 
opposite  and  between  the  two  doors  coming  from  the  furnace 
cellar  was  another  large  platform,  reached  by  two  or  three 
steps  from  the  floor  and  furnished  with  suitable  seats  for 
children.  Here  was  the  Infant  Department,  presided  over 
for  many  years  by  Mrs.  Kettelle  in  a  most  able  and  kindly 
fashion.  With  a  yellow  primer  in  my  hand,  I  was  taken  to 
the  platform  where  the  children  had  now  begun  to  gather. 

Mrs.  Kettelle  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome  and  I  began  and 
continued  Bible  study  under  her  guidance  for  a  number  of 
years.  She  called  me  up  with  three  other  new  scholars  and 
the  first  question  she  asked  me  was :  "Little  child,  for  what  do 
you  come  to  the  Sunday  School?"  This  may  seem  to  you 
rather  an  abrupt  question,  but  it  had  no  terrors  for  me,  as 
I  had  the  proper  answer  printed  in  the  little  primer.  There 
was  a  series  of  six  of  these  primers  and  when  I  had  com- 
pleted them  I  was  placed  in  a  boys'  class  ten  or  twelve  in 
number,  where  we  had  regular  old  folks'  question  books  and 
considered  ourselves  far  in  advance  of  the  children  in  the 
Infant  Class.  We  were  all  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Betsey  Putnam 
who  then  became  our  teacher.  We  refused  several  times  to 
be  transferred  to  another  class,  until  to  our  regret  she  de- 
clared we  must  have  a  male  teacher.  As  I  look  back,  I 
realize  that  it  was  of  great  benefit  to  me  that  I  was  for  so 
long  a  time  under  the  religious  teaching  of  so  genuine  a 
Christian  woman  as  Mrs.  Putnam.  The  square  pews  I  have 
spoken  of  ran  down  the  side  of  the  hall,  then  turned,  and 
there  was  room  for  two  more  pews  on  the  back.  My  next 
move  was  into  the  last  of  these  pews  to  the  class  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Prentiss,  an  able,  faithful  teacher.  We  had  a  large 
window  looking  out  to  the  horse-sheds  and  near  was  the 
Men's  Bible  Class,  seated  on  two  long  settees  about  the  old 
box  stove.  This  Bible  Class  was  quite  an  institution.  It 
was  composed  of  elderly  men.    Many  of  them  had  been  teach- 
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ers  in  the  past  and  most  of  them  were  interested  in  settling 
any  religious  or  theological  problem  that  the  lesson  might 
bring  up.  The  discussions  were  serious  and  earnest  and 
sometimes  so  animated  that  their  neighbors  could  easily  take 
part  as  far  as  hearing  was  concerned.  I  remember  one  winter 
two  college  undergraduates  taught  the  schools  in  No.  4  and 
No.  5.  They  came  often  to  Sunday  School  and  always  went 
into  this  mutual  class,  and  delighted  to  start  a  lively  dis- 
cussion on  some  obscure  point.  Among  the  men  in  that 
class,  as  I  recall  them,  were  Colonel  Tapley,  Messrs.  Elisha 
Hyde,  Frank  Dodge,  Stephen  Driver  and  Isaac  French. 
There  were  several  advantages  in  our  pew.  Our  window  was 
low  enough  to  look  out  of  when  we  were  sitting  down,  and 
being  next  to  the  door  we  could  be  the  first  ones  out.  I 
stayed  some  years  in  this  class,  and  until  I  taught  a  class 
myself.  With  this  interest  in  the  Sunday  School,  can  you 
imagine  my  pleasure  when  two  weeks  ago  a  box  of  papers 
was  brought  to  me  and  I  found  among  them  the  first  records 
of  the  school,  beginning  with  the  day  of  its  organization.  I 
am  going  to  share  with  you  the  pleasure  I  had  in  examining 
them  and  give  you  a  partial  copy: 

"Danvers,  July  30th,  1818.  At  a  meeting  of  the  following 
persons,  Samuel  Preston,  Edwin  Josselyn,  Betsey  Putnam, 
Hannah  Putnam,  Harriet  Putnam,  Nancy  Putnam,  Clarissa 
Putnam,  Edith  Swinerton,  Betsey  Pope,  Eliza  Putnam,  and 
Eliza  Preston,  it  was  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  educating  children  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Wadsworth  was  chosen  Moderator;  Edwin  Jos- 
selyn, Scribe.  Voted:  To  form  ourselves  into  a  Society  by 
the  denomination  of  the  Danvers  Sabbath  School  Village 
Society. 

Voted:  Our  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  as  per  copy. 

Voted:  That  Samuel  Preston  be  Director  of  this  Society. 

Voted:  That  Betsey  Putnam  be  Directress. 

Voted:  That  Samuel  Putnam  be  a  member  and  assistant. 

Voted:  That  Clarissa  Putnam  be  an  assistant. 

Voted:  That  Edwin  Josselyn  be  Treasurer. 

Voted :  That  all  the  members  of  this  Society  be  teachers. 

Voted:  That  Philip  Dale  be  a  member. 

Voted:  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
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the  Kev.  Dr.  Wadsworth  for  his  kindness  in  aiding  in  its 
formation. 

Voted:  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to  the  ninth  of 
August  next,  to  be  holden  at  the  North  Parish  Meeting 
House  immediately  after  the  divine  service  of  the  forenoon 
on  said  day.     E.  Josselyn,  Scribe/' 

I  have  found  no  record  of  this  meeting  of  August  ninth, 
but  allusions  to  it,  which  I  will  read  later,  from  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  at  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Sun- 
day School.  Miss  Betsey  F.  Putnam  was  the  originator  of 
the  movement.  She  was  a  sister  of  Rev.  Israel  H.  Putnam. 
In  Beverly,  her  friends  Joanna  Prince  and  Hannah  Hill, 
had  started  eight  years  before  the  first  Sunday  School  in 
this  region. 


Constitution. 

18  Articles.* 

Art.  1st.  This  association  shall  be  denominated  The  Dan- 
vers  Sabbath  School  Village  Society. 

Art.  2nd.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  children  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
Religion. 

Art.  3rd.  There  shall  be  a  Director,  Directress,  two  Assist- 
ants and  Treasurer,  chosen  annually  by  a  majority  of  this 
Society. 

Art.  4:th.  A  teacher  may  be  elected  or  dismissed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Society. 

Art.  5th.  The  Director  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
this  Society,  preserve  order  and  call  special  meetings  when 
he  with  the  Directress  may  view  it  necessary  and  on  the 
application  of  any  three  members. 

Art.  6th.  The  Director  and  Directress  shall  exert  them- 
selves to  promote  the  object  of  the  institution  and  hand  in 
a  report  of  their  proceedings  at  the  annual  meetings. 

Art.  7th.  They  shall  examine  all  the  scholars  and  place 
them   in   the  class   for  which  they   are  best   qualified   and 

*For  some  reason  Articles  8,  14,  17  and  18  were  not  incorpo- 
rated in  the  address. 
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shall  go  round  and  assist  alternately  each  teacher  for  a  few 
moments,  suggesting  any  improvement  they  may  have  dis- 
covered. 

Art.  9th.  The  exercises  of  the  school  shall  consist  of 
reading  and  repeating  the  Scriptures,  catechisms  and  hymns 
and  shall  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  hours,  lest  the  children 
being  wearied  by  long  confinement,  religious  duties  should 
become  tedious,  which  would  defeat  the  design  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Art.  10th.  The  children,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible 
and  without  any  whispering,  shall  repair  to  their  appointed 
pews  immediately  after  the  dismission  of  the  assembly  at 
noon,  where  it  is  expected  they  will  stand  in  profound  silence 
during  a  short  prayer  by  the  Preacher  or  some  other  person, 
after  which  the  teachers  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  lessons 
of  the  classes  recited  in  a  very  low  tone. 

Art.  11th.  To  stimulate  and  encourage  the  scholars  they 
shall  be  rewarded  in  the  following  manner:  As  often  as  they 
attend  public  worship  and  appear  at  their  appointed  pews 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  they  shall  receive  a  Ticket 
No.  1  for  punctual  attendance,  to  be  exchanged  at  their 
next  appearance  for  No.  2  and  thus  on.  For  committing 
portions  of  Scripture  to  memory,  lessons  from  catechisms  or 
other  religious  books,  their  rewards  shall  be  proportioned  to 
their  improvement.  Each  ticket  No.  4  shall  entitle  the 
scholar  to  a  printed  hymn,  which  is  not  to  be  returned  as 
the  tickets  are,  and  when  five  of  them  are  gained  and  com- 
mitted to  memory,  the  possessor  shall  receive  a  tract  in 
appropriate  cover. 

Art.  12th.  The  scholars  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
punishments  and  forfeitures:  Any  scholar  who  is  found 
guilty  of  lying,  swearing,  fighting,  stealing  or  any  indecent 
or  immoral  conduct,  and  who  after  repeated  admonitions 
will  not  desist  from  such  conduct,  shall  be  dismissed  and 
forfeit  the  rewards  to  which  he  was  entitled  at  the  time  of 
his  exclusion.  For  disorderly  conduct  during  divine  ser- 
vice, two  tickets  for  good  behaviour,  or  four  for  punctual 
attendance  shall  be  forfeited  for  like  conduct  during  prayer, 
recitation  or  singing  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Art.   13th.     When  a  scholar  has   been   absent  from   the 
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school  for  two  Sabbaths  in  succession  without  assigning  a 
sufficient  reason,  he  shall  be  visited  by  the  teacher  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  who  shall  report  the  cause  of  such 
absence  to  the  superintendent.  Note. — Compliance  with 
this  rule  is  of  particular  importance,  as  it  may  prevent  the 
violation  of  the  Sabbath. 

Art.  15th.  It  is  expected  the  school  will  be  closed  by 
singing  two  verses  of  hymns. 

Art.  16th.  The  school  shall  be  dismissed  by  classes,  be- 
ginning with  the  youngest. 

At  an  adjournment  of  the  Society,  May  7th,  1819,  it 
was  voted  that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  solicit  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  clothing  indigent  children  in  a 
suitable  manner  to  attend  divine  service  and  the  Sunday 
School.  That  this  committee  consist  of  five  persons.  Dr. 
Osgood,  Col.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Susan  Putnam,  Mrs.  Sally  Os- 
good and  Mrs.  Fidelia  Endicott.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  1821  they  adopted  for  use  the  text  book  called  Cum- 
mings'  Questions,  price  twenty-five  cents,  and  made  provision 
for  a  Sunday  School  Library. 

In  1826  the  Secretary  made  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  school  and  gave  a  list  of  books  purchased  for  the  library. 
The  following  is  a  short  abstract  of  this  report:  "The  re- 
turn of  the  season  to  suspend  operations  of  the  Sabbath 
School  in  this  place,  leads  the  friends  of  this  institution  to 
anticipate  and  desire  a  statement  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  school  commenced  on  the  first  Sabbath  in 
June.  The  whole  number  that  have  attended  the  past  season 
is  102.  Average  number  75.  Amount  of  money  received 
$12.29.  Amount  expended  $11.84.  We  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge a  donation  of  150  books  by  Capt.  Geo.  W.  Endicott.  The 
school  has  been  divided  into  22  classes."  Here  follows  the 
name  of  the  teacrier  of  each  class,  names  of  the  scholars  with 
their  number  of  recitations  of  verses,  etc.  Sally  Nourse  in 
tho  first  class  had  the  highest  number,  3945.  The  school 
closed  in  September.  A  special  report  of  the  library  is 
given  in  1829 :  "Cash  paid  for  books  and  covering  of  same, 
$37.00.  Paid  bill  for  books  bought  by  Eev.  Mr.  Braman, 
$19.00."    Then  follows  a  list  of  316  volumes.     I  give  a  few 
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of  the  titles:  "The  Infant's  Progress/'  "Essays  on  the  Sab- 
bath/' "The  Young  Jewess,''  "Christian  Eesources,"  "Cate- 
chism on  Principal  Parables,"  "Little  Henry  and  His 
Bearer,"  "Youth's  Companion,"  "The  Dairyman's  Daugh- 
ter," and  "Young's  Night  Thoughts."  In  the  report  for 
1833,  four  years  later,  the  school  had  increased  to  360  schol- 
ars and  28  teachers.  The  Infant  Class  numbered  34,  and 
the  scholars  over  fourteen  years  of  age  were  116.  "The  school 
continued  through  the  last  winter  and  teachers'  meetings 
have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  lessons." 
(This  is  the  first  allusion  in  the  records  to  keeping  the 
school  through  the  winter.)  "It  was  voted  to  raise  by  con- 
tribution fifteen  dollars  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Sanderson  in  his  mission  to  improve  and  estab- 
lish Sunday  Schools  in  Canada." 

In  the  evening  of  August  13th,  1843,  at  a  concert  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  school,  Mr.  Moses  Putnam,  the 
Superintendent,  stated  that  at  the  first  session  of  the  school 
in  1818,  90  children  were  present,  and  during  the  year  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  was  157  and  of  teachers  21.  He 
continues:  "The  exercises  of  the  school  differ  very  much 
from  the  former.  Then  the  children  committed  to  memory 
very  many  verses  of  Scripture  and  hymns,  together  with 
answers  from  the  Assembly  Catechism.  Perhaps  they  might 
have  erred  somewhat  in  rehearsing  so  many  passages  with- 
out taking  time  to  analyze  them,  but  I  think  we  err  as  much 
on  the  other  side  today.  We  do  not  store  our  minds  as  much 
as  we  ought  with  the  words  of  Scripture."  (Is  not  this  true 
of  the  scholars  of  the  twentieth  century?) 

In  1844,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  many  of  the 
scholars  left  to  go  to  the  new  society  at  the  Plains.  The 
record  for  1845  says  that  "whole  classes  have  disappeared 
from  the  school  and  many  others  have  become  small.  The 
number  of  scholars  has  been  200  with  an  average  of  100." 
Six  years  later,  however,  we  find  the  membership  increased 
to  317.  In  1857  the  monthly  concert  was  held  after  an 
interval  of  14  years.  Now  comes  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  fourteen  of  the  school  were  in  the  service*  and 
three,  Wallace  Putnam,  Robert  Putnam  and  Allen  Nourse, 
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laid  down  their  lives  in  their  country's  defence.     In  1866 
we  find  the  largest  number  yet  recorded,  404. 

In  1868  the  fiftieth  anniversary  was  fittingly  observed  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  9th,  the  date  of  its  first  session. 
The  historical  address  was  prepared  by  Deacon  Samuel  Pres- 
ton, the  first  Director  and  the  only  one  living  of  those  first 
officers.  It  was  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Hutchinson,  the  Su- 
perintendent. Letters  were  received  from  former  superin- 
tendents and  from  ministers  who  had  received  their  early 
instruction  in  this  school.  Mr.  Hutchinson  held  the  office 
for  five  years.  His  business  called  him  out  among  people 
in  the  world,  and  through  his  many  friends  he  was  able  to 
enlarge  the  outlook  of  the  school.  His  interest  in  it  never 
abated  and  he  did  unusual  work  as  a  leader  in  its  service 
of  song.  Mr.  Augustus  Mudge  again  was  Superintendent 
for  five  years,  thus  rounding  out  a  term  of  twenty-five  years. 
He  put  much  time  and  labor  into  the  work  of  conducting 
the  school.  He  made  a  large  feature  of  the  concerts  and 
did  not  confine  himself  to  printed  forms,  but  made  great 
use  of  recitations  of  Psalms  and  passages  of  Scripture  on 
special  subjects.  One  evening  in  the  Chapel  five  boys  each 
recited  perfectly  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  receiving  as 
a  prize  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  He  said  in  one  of  his 
addresses:  "I  think  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  a  first  class 
concert  that  the  school  should  generally  bear  a  part.  The 
manner  of  conducting  them  may  change,  but  I  trust  they 
hold  too  high  a  place  in  our  regard  for  us  to  dispense  with 
them." 

I  must  speak  briefly  of  the  following  years.  Those  from 
1878  to  1906  were  divided  into  short  terms,  the  longest  that 
of  Deacon  William  Siner,  who  ably  conducted  the  school  for 
ten  years.  During  his  term  occurred  the  fire  that  destroyed 
the  Church,  and  Village  Hall,  which  had  been  finely  remod- 
eled and  equipped  for  the  use  of  the  school,  was  no  longer 
its  home.  The  temporary  house  known  as  The  Tabernacle 
was  built  and  here  services  were  held  for  over  a  year.  Those 
who  favored  building  this  house  thought  the  Society  would 
get  less  scattered  than  if  they  accepted  the  kind  offers  that 
were  made  of  the  use  of  other  meeting-houses  for  afternoon 
service.     Mr.   Fred  Nowers  was  elected  Superintendent  in 
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1906,  and  has  given  the  school  devoted  service  for  thirteen 
years. 

Dr.  Eice  has  said  in  his  history :  "It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  from  an  early  period  to  the  present  time,  there  have 
always  been  persons  connected  with  this  organization  who 
have  been  very  active  and  efficient  in  promoting  its  interests. 
There  has  never  failed  to  be  found  in  the  parish  a  succes- 
sion of  capable  men  fitted  to  manage  its  affairs  and  thor- 
oughly engage  in  their  purpose  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
it;  and  of  women  also,  in  all  those  important  concerns  that 
belong  peculiarly  to  their  charge.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  succession  may  never  fail." 

And  now  I  have  followed  with  you  the  doings  of  this 
institution  through  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence. 
It  has  stood  in  this  community  for  righteousness  and  has 
given  of  its  best  to  all.  In  cold  or  heat,  in  wet  or  dry,  in 
good  times  or  bad,  it  has  been  ready  to  do  what  it  believed 
to  be  God's  work  in  the  world.  I  can  close  in  no  more  fitting 
words  than  in  those  used  by  Mr.  Mudge  in  his  address  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary :  "If  Heaven  shall  graciously  lengthen 
out  the  lives  of  any  of  us  to  behold  the  return  of  this  anni- 
versary, may  it  find  us  in  sympathy  with  an  institution 
which  counts  such  triumphs  in  the  past  and  promises  such 
rewards  in  the  future." 


